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I 
The Angel came by night— 
ee rail come dewn— 

And like a winter cloud 
Along it ee oa. 
ng its lonesome 
Where. Want had ceased to weep, 
Until It reach: oo gyn 
x man lay asleep: 


The man of all his time 


Into the night oF went. 
by side, 
sacred Place 


greatest Dead abide ; 
d old Homer sits, 
In e state benign ; 
Where broods in endless thought 
The awful Florentine ; 
Where sweet Cervantes 
Where gossipe quaint Monta 
ere ps 
of his race; 


Where Goethe looks.through all 


They asked him, dra 

“ Art thou become like'us ?”’ 

He answered, “I am here,” 
—The Round Table. 


THE END OF THE PLAY. 


The play is done; the curtain drops 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell: 
A moment yet the actor , 
And looks around, to say Farewell! 
It is an irksome work and task; 
And, when he’s laughed and said his say, - 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay... . . 


Who knows the inscrutable design? 
Bless@d be He who took and gave! 
BS — ie beer > Charlies, “i mine, 
| weeping at her darling’s grave 
We bow to ven, that wa it 80, 
That darkly rales the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow, 
. That’s free to give or to recall... .. 


near, 


So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 

‘And 1 on unfulfilled. 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 


Come wealth or want, come or ill, 
8 and old t their part, 

And-bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it, with an honest heart. 
Who misses, or who wins the prize? 

Go, lose or conquer a8 you can : 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

THACKERAY, 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 





In the autumn after the election of the present Napoleon to 
the French Presidency, law business of importance took me 
station on the great Che- 


to Ch&lons, the well known central 


min-de-Fer de |’Est, that joins Paris to 


A valuable estate near Luneville had been left to thy ward, 


Mademoiselle Eloise Espinasse, the year 


ramed and in cach » frightfal state of contle) as to : 
my personal attention. It was important that I shoul 
my’ Monsieur Fabrice Rouget, of Chalons, to 

ties andl defeat the mean.erts end subtle mac 


of Lyons, whose affairs, thanks to the 
at Bare. had become so embur. 
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4 anaaed ed their af ag Rg bo Boas 
ernal get, Ww, Salons, e 
Latouche estate. I deroied to the same gloomy deities, all 

ies Su Aret, Bedante nd obscure 0 hi 
| themselves, like the pursued cnttle-fish. 


E 
H 
HE 


i 


‘many slices a8 an eating-house 
= But let me describe my tormentor, M. Rouget. He was a 
Biterature. + of ay, who rendered his natural ral pallor 
more corpse-like ways wes & Dadly~ 

? a: seed eam Diack. T sq ee had hat t really newer 

“ADS cularly saw them, as he always wore huge green specta- 

: 1963. cles of the port offensively p Rade dete 7 es”—blinkers, 

DECEMBER 23-4, in fact, rnmed with blue steel, and glassed in like miniature 

“ and just as the last bell struck, a , Sweet smile shone | railway danger-signals. If his eyes showed at all inside these 

over his and he lifted up his head a little and quickly said, | green caverns, they showed no more than the wick of a candle 
+adsum! and fell back.” —The Neweomes. 


stealthy side view, of those eyes, could I discover any 
sion in them. M, Rouget be di 
for all oo those hideous spectacles 
intenti 

light fell on them; and then 
two lamps that you see on an 


d much the 


with his flabby uncertain walk, 


I 
‘eabecile sh 


with one 


ip of my hand I could have flatten 
his wall 


deed boxes ; with one 


ed him 


court-yard below. 


T left the 
slowly 


t ecclesi 
to my hotel. The very suspicion I felt 
tions. I been li 


ters with my French colleague. 
I bore 


pretty well, for nine days. It is 


Rouget thought he had in me a patient, on whom 


.| daily to rub in liniments of old law, for any length of time 
the tenth morning, 
my resolution to_set off by the eleven o’clock 
day, to Bar-le-Duc, and there confront 
wyer who had given us so much trouble. 
you not, I advise you not, Monsieur Hudson,” 
said M. Rouget. “ You are impetuous, he is a fox; you will 
lose a Valuable day, which I 
had intended to deyote to the topography of the Latouche 


but imagine his astonishment when, on 
AM. train, that very 
our , the la 
“Tad 


make nothing of him ; you 


property in the thirteenth cen 
the present hour.” 


the disposal tM. Ro t. 

edis te) 

I found M. Gouffet a benevolent-looki 
with white hair and a red face. He was 


then, he arose a devil—a devil wrapped in flames—he 
not to speak to me, but to io at me; he defied 
threatened to Madlle. L’ 


her. He before me all the flaws in the 


dressed and went. 


Ro 
of glitter when I told of my ill success. 
“M. Gouffet is not so patient as I am,” he said. 


the matter fast. I will 
survey the estate, and collect witnesses.” 
He startled when I said to-morrow. 


some minutes, as if 


at once he rose, went to the chimne: 
pecupied air, and took down a letter tha 
frame of the mirror. 


srbed in thought to-day about this business, 
nuch you want it settled. This letter came for you 
tour after you left.” 
Mademoiselle Espinasse. It ran thus: 

“ Dear Guardy. I write you a hurried line to tell 
Thave heard lately from our friends at Luneville, 


tley have discovered, 


for . He is now supposed to be deepl 
pis He ts “a bad subject? altogether, aa 


tebility. Alfred 
dearest girl,” &c., &c., &c. 
My worst 


ment had been well founded. That 





decanter, that stood as my lb 








sian Penshieate’ wah OF sa whale, buainann, I coed 


water; who would not set | ha adh thing plain} 
brief thing briefly, but who went on shaving sha 
simple enunciation of justice naar they had reduced it 


shows, inside a horn-lantern. By no bold front view, by 20 


of ophthalmia ; but, 
effect of 
masks until the candles were lighted or the gas- 
struck me as resembling the 


van train. 
Yet, who could be afraid of such tlveing os » Buch a 


ess 
manner, an Oe ae 
Why, one blow from the shoulder would have killed ; 


throw I could have 
dashed him through his office-window into the cathedral 


This was almost m htly train of thought, as at nightfall 
Jantical tavryes of Cities pA gue 


sort of crime, for M. Rie, had overw: ed me with atten- 
ly féted at Ch@lons. It had been all 
I could do, to remain at the hotel, and not take up my quar 


3 entanglement, intentional or unintentional, 
my habit, my nature, to 
appear to bear, to listen, to dally, and then at once to rise and 
snap all hindrances, and plunge away into freedom. M. 


tury, tracing it downward to 


Ly baer even a fight with M. Gouffet, was better than 
80 0 leaving the thirteenth century entirely at 


politeness, all conciliation—until at last I drove him into a 
corner, and slightly punctured him with the needle of logic; 


pinasse, and all who 
parad legal rope ; 
by Ps tay old M. Latouche had hoped to bind his estate to- 


_— 
A lawyer never strikes. I bowed, I smiled—which m 
him flame out again Dus on my hat, and took my leave. 


got back to Chalons in time for the table d’héte. I found, 
however, on my table, a pi invitation from M. Rouge 
to come and dine with him at o'clock, téte-d-téte. I had 


no time to refuse, though I was tired and worried: so I 


The dinner was a good one; the wine was excellent. M. 
t’s eyes gave a glow-worm, or rather corpse light, kind 


“Tt is war to the knife, now,” I replied. “ We must press 
to Luneyille myself to-morrow, 


“Good !” said’ M. Rouget, oracularly; and was silent for 
. “Just what I was going to 


-piece with a pre- 
was stuck in the 


“A thousand pardons,” said he, “but I have been so ab- 
T took the letter; it was from England; from my ward, 


bt know you are in France, but beg me to warn you against 
yur agent, M. Rouget, of Chélons, -He was many years ago, | M. 

imprisoned at Bordeaux for aiding in a 
‘engaged in Red 
no one knows 
what he is aiming at, as he seems to preserve a sort of respec- 
‘ 8o fond of his pony. Mary Danversis the 


suspicions, then, were realised. My presenti- 
green-eyed corpse in the 
seedy was a villain, perhaps in league with the 
more violent Satan of Bar-le-Duc to rob my poor ward 


: Fa i in a 


the petiloger whom, we id embined oexpane sn |i 
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ba 


expres- 


restl 


st 


to be a 


he was | beg 


i 


rson, 
on, all 


seemed 
me, he 
ed 


how 
an 


ou that 
y do 


of her 


seat and his ordinary death-like manner; “ that is no 
us Chélons People. These newspaper fools, these sonadl 


are roles 


suppose 
turned 


) disagreeable, I hope, in the letter from Eng- 
I, hesitatingly, “it docs not contain vary 


” said 

A nome Some law of mine has gone rather 
‘Rouget went on with the raisins; his ions were 
disarmed. He took an almond and dipped it in his white 


“Ha.” he said, “Jaw business wil sometimes 


One plants, one waters ; but another picks the fruit” 


bu 
How could I deny such a truism? I turned the conversa- 


“Js there any truth,” I said, “by the way, M. Ri in 


tion. 
these rumours of plots against the President? The 


Jo 
clerks hafe opn seized 


Débats seems full o them to-day. Some railway 


said Rouget, 


\ spasmodicall ing up and 
tablecione Tali nee read ith Whe 


here ?” 


“Seized !” 

At ares aux Salines,” I replied, somewhat astonished 
at the lawyer's em 

“Oh, at Rosi M. 


“4 uget, quietly resuming hi 

to 
ins, 
wering mareg’-nests now, especially in these 
epartments, where we are all so loyal. Besides, rail- 
way clerks! Why should railway clerks conspire! Now, to 
prove to you the ere of these libellous stories, let me 
tell you our beloved ident has been stopping incog- 
nito near here, and comes sarough to-morrow night with only 
two attendants, on his way to Nancy, whence he returns to 
Paris. The few who know this, have been much agitated by 
the news, for we should have liked to have féted our beloved 
President,” 

“Tt is strange,” I said. “ Are you sure of this?” 

“Am Isure? A word with you, my dear English coadju- 
tor. Take my advice; g0 to Luneyille to-morrow, by. the 
President’s train ; you will have good opportunities of seeing 
him; moreover, you like quickness. There will be no delays; 
the train. will be sure to go at express speed.” 

TE had already determined to go to Luneville to-morrow, 
and, canard or not, I might as well go by the President’s train, 
both for speed and safety. If the story were a mere provin- 
cial on dit, the train would be real enough. 

I decided te go, and told M. Rouget so. The train was the 
430 P.M. train, that.would bring me into Luneville about 
daybreak, ond give mea ong Gog San the survey. 

never saw any one so exhilarated as M. Rouget seemed to 

be at my decision. He rubbed his skeleton hands; his eyes 
shot outa green light, as if they had been moderators, with 
the lignes newly screwed up; he said “Good!” three times, 
and then, advancing towards me, shook both my hands. 

“Now, my dear sir,” he said, “before I wish Yo good 
night—for I must work till midnight—frankly, did you not 
in to think me slow ?” 
“ Well, I did.” - 
“Ah! Youdo not understand the ways of us French law- 
yers ; wo hosin plowly, and end by storm. Let me assure you, 
on my word of honour, that the day you return from Lune- 
ville shall see our affairs assume a very different shape. Mon 
Dieu! How easily-I forgive a zeal so honest, an impatience 
80 nal , in such & cause, on the part of a young practi- 
tioner. Good night—au plaisir—au revoir! I meet you to-mor- 
row at the station. I may be of use to you, and I want to see 
your beloved fellow. passenger. I am proud to be of the least 
service to you, monsieur ; there is no obligation on your side. 
Good night. God have you in his keeping |” 

My ig een began to thaw. “Those friends 'of Eloise 
are, I thought to myself, “ prejudiced—no prejudice like 
ens 5 Barf judice—I will not believe them. No rogue 
would have rejoiced at my going to Luneville, to see matters 
and collect witnesses, for myself. M. Rouget is a pedant, but 
no rogue. The Luneville people nave, perhaps, confounded 
Rouget with Gouffet.” 

I went to bed and slept soundly, and yet even through my 
dreams there buzzed a reviving distrust of the ted 
corpse. And the words of Eloise’s letter rose before my eyes, 
as if cow dbags been written with phosphorus. 

Tuesday, the seventh of November, was a beautiful autumn 
morning. The sky was pale, but clear and radiant. The 
beech-leaves glowed dusky-orange in the sun ; the birds, those 
little dthrifts of the moment, heedless of coming winter; 
the yellow lime-leaves blew gaily round the children playing 
in the public walks of Chalons; the dew hung in qui ver 
drops on the kail plants in the en ofthe Hotel of the Red 
Eagle. My day passed in wri! letters, Eloise, my ward, 
was to be married in January. I had to further matters, and 
to write to Captain Mason, her intended, who would be de- 
rer a Male until Ohristmas. ad Re 

early dinner, and a short imin walk along the 
banks of the Marne, soon brought round the time for the 4.30 
train. By a few minutes past four, I was in the station, super- 
intending the pasting a blue label, inscribed “ Luneville,” on 
my soli! trunk. 

“ Now,” thought I to myself, still suspicion-haunted, “I will 
go to Eloise’s friends at Luneville, as soon as I set foot in the 


place ; I will ascertain at once what grounds they have for 
like » 


bringing these strange charges against a man 
A like hand touched my shoulder; it was M. Rou! 
get’s.. He was cold and taciturn as ever. 


“Come, come,” he said, “take your ticket before the Un} 
known comés ; he will be here soon.” 

The lawyer glided before me with soundless feet, and a 
haste and energy unusual. in him. We came to the grated 
aperture where tickets were given out. 

“ One first-class ticket to canon 3 said. 

The clerk made no answer, but 1 at M. Rouget. 


I repeated my request. 
“ Not by the 4.30 train?” said the clerk, interrogatively, to 


Rouget. 
“ Yes,-yes! I tell you, by this train, by this'train. Why 
not this train ®” replied M. Rouget, angrily, and thrusting a 
card, with some writing on it, towards the clerk. 

The clerk muttered Something, drew a ticket from a pigeo - 
hole, stamped it, handed it to me, raked in the money d, 
bestowed another peculiar look on M. Rouget, and sat down 
8 ene a a a ng me end 

poor fellow, j me surpri 
“is brother to one of those clerks -who have een arrested at 
Boatheas, ced he has been to me about the affair to-day. I 
opened to take no steps. But hush, here comes the Pre- 
en : 





se with 
¥: bus 


. At that moment three close carriages drove up to the sta 





































































































26 THE ALBION. 1964. 
— +e) 
‘én gate, and fefl. Some dreadful im the 
feon hidden by hh her to the sa dreadfl death bot Thal he te cinabetb, 
ig across plored ‘be calm, and to help me to sa children. ed Trent. ver, in Boo 
in ordin By this ) flames had begun to 1 us the Dame of fm lis, 
‘the " charred partition ; the very floor would hot our He was on, fm Great Brit 
Pa aeeages “3s ae ee Beeee I advised, and odie pyre 
| The train still went on at the sume speed ; already | John Granville, did not at fin gor out b 
already of the had ci out; many others & great wers is & quality j husband. 
: from the frantically screaming to have the train stopped. ‘oo er than Coheir to he je Bart, of G 
ae cae tate ried to reach a but the flames drove me back. The | nephew, that family | sfter vario 
Teil cot suslons Bake COTmaD, Were Vues aomet, 1 | His son. by this er, fifth Barone, 1771, decid 
thanking him. i own carriage, a it empty—on fre. I | sat for Tyee, atter im her as line 
“My tra were fell back into the darkness. I remember no louse of Com. fm land in 12 
wife and ter, and three sons. The father was a portly | more. . Baron Gowe fm thus establ 
-round- man, with large moustachios,and no} When I awoke, I was in the h at Luneville. I was of the cre i s decision 
beard ; his wife a lady-like well-dressed person, with a courtly | lying with my head ; my bed was one of a long row Most ilgsizions 
manner. pdf ee pe Mente Bin abhi oe al apg re terest, 
seven, and four years old. daughter was a pretty blonde and made a some one who stood Scotland 
ot caventeon, bil lively, and radiant with all the happi of sight. soft little hund pressed maine, and Lheard a vole: 
ness and hopefulness - it was the voice of Eloise Espinasse. 
M. Rouget saw where my were magnetically drawn. | “Dear, dear Guardy,” she said, “how ill you have been! 
“ Ha! you fripon,” he w “T see will have aj Alfred and I mone a one time you would never have got | H' daug 
pleasant to Luneville. -Ha! Beautiful young English | over it; put, God be thanked, you are at last given to us| of only £15,000, and was 
miss at take care, you are about to lose one of your | again.” Lord Gower. 
slaves !” “ Bless you, Elotse, and Alfred too; how long have I been 






I laughed, and bantered M. Rouget on his versatility. “I} here?” 
never before,” I said, “heard you attempt so poetical an eja-| “Six weary weeks. They telegraphed for me, and Alfred 
culation.” brought me over. The doctor says you will soon recover 










to the word ‘ renegado,’ after telling that it meant one who 
deserts to the enemy, a revolter, I added, sometimes we say‘, 














“Hal” he turning away his green eyes, “an old | now. Gower.’ Thus it went to the press, but the printer had more 
lawyer had be'versatile; he meets many sorts of people,| “ And the count,” I said, ‘and the countess, and—and all.” | wit than I, and struck it out.” The man, however, who thu nach 
many friends, many enemies.” “Andall? And Mademoiselle Héléne, you mean ; all nearly | escaped an unenviable immortality seems to have been mere of 
I got in, bowed to the family, and took my seat. I threw| well—only bruised—thank God, all escaped without much | ly one of those persons who, acquiring radically new convic. i 
my plaid = Aes my en, 1 placed oy Se = + peg, 1 put - a M ete 3 Héléne m*, much of you. And O Guardy, y peg 
tra -Cap, an uu oor, ou love her—I’m sure you do.” 
= we “Ty * A the “ Board,” or Jacobite meeting, in the jm with thei 







in winter great-coats, and silent as men of their been set on fire by some Red conspirators in | room of the Earl of Lichfield; but in the same year the Qo. 
usually are, had already taken their places on the engine. The} hope of the President: who, after all, had not tra-| Vernment appointed him Lord-Lieutenant of Stafford and 
guards seemed invisible, it struck me; but they nat Dee: ed by it, although he had sent two or three offices of his | Lord Pri 
, 


C vy . It is said he held his Jacobite office while 
poeet, taken their seats in their own special carriage. personal staff. The engine-driver and guards had been bribed, | still serving in the Hanoverian Oabinet. He seems to have 
. Rouget said so. or in some way or other dover. They were sent to the 


one Way” 
ers did ~ 
ritory, ta 

1908, | 
passed completely under the sway of John, the fourth Duke jm house * 
It was a peculiarity aboat M. Rouget’s eyes that they some-| galleys for life. The accident was but slightly mentioned in Fed - 
the took the 
with Pit! 

of 





open window to M. Rou The stoker and the driver,|" By d as I recovered strength, I heard the whole story. 
Ww eS craft The tain had 






of Pages a — in kine oe oe daughter Ger. 
times seemed phosphorescent; they were phosphorescent ch papers, although several persons lost their lives.|trude. On the brea out e rebellion of 1745, he 
now, when he re-slammed my carriage-door, and screwed the | The President desired the plot to be as little known as raised a regiment of foot for King George, and, as a reward, 
handle round tight. He wer in a state of good-humoured | sible. “ atl was on the 8th July, 1746, created Viscount Trentham and 
delight, the corpse was animated, all because | was going to} From the count—whom I strongly suspected of having made | Earl Gower. 
Luneville in company with a pretty Austrian blonde and her}a rather premature attempt on his own selfish account—I| In 1750 his eldest son Granville, Lord ‘Trentham, stood s E 
family ! ’ heard that he had thrown himself over a sloping bank, and | 8¢vere contested election for the City of Westminster, which % iy: i 
The bell rang, the last passengers leaped in, just in time ; | suffered nothing more severe than a bad shaking. The coun- | attracted a curious amount of attention, and ended in estab —§ “renvill 
the engine’s mighty heart began to beat ; a red flag was waved | tess had fallen stunned, with her head not more than two | lishing Lord Trentham’s reputation as a competent and sji- Fo “ 
in a way I had never observed before; M. Rouget cried | inches from the rails. The long train of carri passed | Tited speaker. In June, 1751, a division of opinion took place Olic 
* Adieu!” there was a smother of white steam cloud, a battle- | her as she lay insensible, but she had escaped. When I left | between Lord Gower and the Russells—who carried his sons ie 
ratile echoing from the station roof, and we were off.| the ca one of the children got on to the seat, trying to| With them. Lord Sandwich had procured the marriage of the 
Ch&lons-on-the-Marne, town-house, cathedral, parish churches, | Jook out of the wiadow to see whether his mother had fallen. 


another of Gower’s daughters, y Elizabeth Leveson. jm Duke of 
convents, cham e cellars, beautiful bridge, adieu ! The flames had then come in so fast that they had threatened | Gower, with Colonel Waldegrave, against the will of her succeed 


In continental travelling there is none of that irrational and | instant death to Mademoiselle Hélane and the remaining father, even allowing the wi emaae Be be performed at his § ™*2 of 
disagreeable suspicion so common in the Island of Islands. I} children, who,,believing me killed, had stepped out on the| partments in the Admiralty. Pelhams, desirous of ® Very Tet 
and the Austrian family soon got acquainted. Iand the count | foot and one by one dropped. Many extraordinary drawing off Gower from Bedford, who was a sworn friend to  [e0rgin 
exchanged newspapers apd discussed polities. I won the | escapes of this kind could be testified to, by many living per-| Sandwich, persuaded the Earl to complain of Sandwich to  Catlisle 
countess’s heart by playing with the dren, and drawing | sons, who were in that train. the King. The King took Gower’s view, and Sandwich had swayed 
odd faces for them on the steam of the window. Thecount,| “But the best of all, Guardy,” said my ward to me one day | 20tice of dismissal. rd hastened to persuade his father. § bet ch 
a good-natured though not a brilliant man, was full of the ru-| when she came to see me, “ is, that they have discovered that | in law to resign along with him, and Lord Trentham accom. ly 0 
mours of revolution in Paris, and the reports of republican | M. Gouffet, at Bar-le-Duc, and M. Rouget, at Chalons, were in| panied him.” They found Lord Gower in no humour to re ‘ a 
discontent in the east of France. He was specially astonished | league in this affair; and they are both to be to the| Sign; un the contrary, enraged at his son, who told him he & "#04 a 
when I told him of our illustrious fellow-traveller; he could | galleys; and ever since they have been , our law could not serve under Lord Anson, the new head of the Ad. of Argy 
scarcely “ credit the rumour,” hé said, “ as-he had conie that | matters at Luneville have gone on well, and will soon be set-| miralty. “Sir,” said his father, “he is your superior, he is 4 Westm: 
very morning from Paris, only stopping an hour or two to/ tied; and Alfred says I am to marry him as soon as you are| Peer.” “ Who made him so?” replied Trentham. Lori & /ast ist 
show his daughter Ch@lons; and the Journal des Débats an-| well enough to give me away.” Gower told the Duke of Bedford that he had listed all his chil. § % the 
nounced that the President would’ that be, yy! receive a| Jt must have been a sudden thought of the la of | dren against him ; and threatened Lor Trentham to disinhe- created 
deputation from Cherbourg. But this may be a mask,” he/ Ck@lons to make me a victim to his cruel plot. But he did | Tit him of all that was in his power; who told him, in pretty 1833, te 
added, “for the President is a dark man, and moves in| much better. He made me known to a Docaing wife, to | Plain terms, how much he was a dupe to the Pelhams, and, 
darkness.” whom I am devoted. after many high words, they both left him.” It ended in jm ther ¢ 

































Soon after this remark the count fell asleep, and the coun- a Lord Gower sticking to the Pelhams, and his sons going into § the Go 
tess and the children following suit, I and the beautiful blonde THE LEVESON-GOWERS opposition along with Bedford. Earl Gower was thrice mar- § eam 
had the conversation to ourselves. The sunset began trans- . ried, his first wife, and the mother of his successor, being a ™ Duke! 
forming the whole world with its enchanted light; the crim-| The Leveson-Gowers are the luckiest of the great English | daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, Duke of Kingston. He con- fire 
son and yellow vine-leaves glowed like g metal; the| families. They have risen within two hundred and fifty years | tinued to hold the office o rv Seal till his death, December 149, 4 
broad grey curtain of western cloud melted into yellow, and | from simple country baronets into the greatest, though not | 25,1754. Granville, the second Earl Gower, married, as his § roms 
in a moment afterwards flushed into rose; my companion | the richest, terri in Great Britain, and their connec- | second wife, Lady Louisa Egerton, daughter of Scroop, first jp Crome 





was enchanted by the sight, and her beautiful eyes were fixed | tion is, at this moment, haps the most powerful of the 
on those lines of golden light that seemed like steps to some | English political clans. ey have been people of some 
Heavenly temple, with absorbed delight. I was charmed by | mark and capacity in themselves, but the source of their dig- 
her enthusiasm, and told her so. Then we talked about art| nity has been a succession of lucky paar being, though 
and music. Gradually as it became darker we grew silent. | Gowers in lineal male descent, Levesons and Sutherlands by 
That sunset had undone me; I was in love. the female side. The pedigree, though curiously uncertain, 
Loisy and Vitry le Frangois flew by us; my fair vis-a-vis | is by no means a bad one as English nobles go. Sir Thomas 
had fallen asleep ; I was looking out of window, amusing my- | Gower, one of James I.’s baronets, was of Stittenham, in York- 
self in trying to yomry yas forms in the uncertain light. All| shire, and there certainly was a William Fi yer who held 
I could see, was, that it was a wide lonely open country. We | Stittenham in the time of Henry II., 1167. From that time 
must have been somewhere between Vitry and Blesme when | Gowers owners of Stittenham are always turning up in more 
a crackling sound awoke me. I thought at first it was fancy, | or less conspicuous ons, one having been ver-Gene- 
but it increased. It was like the sharp crackle of fire prec ral of Berwick and Governor of Wark in 1548, and mentioned 
ing among straw. I had visited America and haf stood in| by Holinshed as a man of “too much forwardness” in battle. 
danger from prairie fires, and I knew the terrible sound well. was a Gower who stood by the Earl of Lancaster at the 
I softly opened the window and looked out. A gust of hot | execution of Piers Gaveston, and a Gower appears to have 
smoke, mingled with sparks, drove towards me from the car-| fought well in the battle of Neville’s Cross. Another was A 
riage next but one, the carriage next the luggage-van. The | one of the “ Siety tates powertal persons” in Yorkshire who, | Many marks of royal goodness which I have received, but I § writi 
was on fire! in the 25th of Henry VI, returned James Pickering and Wil- cannot think it the duty of a grateful servant to endeavour to letter 
« I turned to awake my fellow-passengers, but some myste- | liam Normanville as hts to serve in Parliament, and was Preserve a system which must end in ruin to his Majesty and “) 
rious instinct of fear had already aroused them. The count | beheaded after the battle of Tewkesbury. As these Gowers ‘he country.” His secession was felt as a severe loss by the able 
was wild with excitement, the children and the ladies were| dwelt at or owned Stittenham, or adjacent properties, and Government. Lord North, writing to the King, says he had 
clinging toguther. The count flung open the carriage-door,| kept up the same family names, there is little reasonable, made every attempt to retain him. But North himself adds 
and shouted to the for help. "The whole train was now | doubt that they were all of one stock, that, in fact, a Norman| in the letter, “In the argument Lord North had certainly one 
alarmed. When I looked out of the opposite window there | named Guhyer obtained that manor and much land shortly| disadvantage, which is, that he holds in his heart, and has Tp 
were men thrusting their heads out of every window. But|after the Conquest, and that his descendants maintainec| held for three years past, the same opinions with Lord Bf gtou, 
no guard came or answered. On went the train ata more tre- | themselves as great squires and good soldiers until the firs:| Gower.” Lord Gower remained out of office till December, § Tye 
mendous speed than before, swaying with the fury of its speed, | English Stuart. Then, as we have seen, they obtained by fi-| 1783. On the resignation of North in 1782, the King, to avoid 
and hurrying on flaming through the darkness. vour and purchase a baronetcy. | Rockingham, if possible, had solicited Lord Gower to form a ed. : 
“ There is but one thing to do, count,” said I. “The flame| Sir Thomas Gower, first Baronet, commenced the series pf} new Cabinet ; but he declined. He was again solicited by the M 
towards us; it will soon reach the next carriage, | alliances. He married the daughter and coheir of John Dor- King in the spring of 1783, and declined. But when mai 
which is empty. I will try and creep along the footboard, | ley, of Merton, Oxfordshire, and his son, the second Barone, | W Pitt accepted the office of First Lord of the Treasury wh 
and find a guard, to signal the e-driver. The wind is| was important enough to be twice High Sheriff of Yorkshin, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, though not on any terms § of, 
high ; no guard hears our voices. you remain firm, and | and one of the leading partizans of les I. He attendel | of political connection or intercourse with Pitt, Lord Gower J wh, 
tranquillise the ladies. Dear ladies, be calm, the train must|the King in his unsuccessful attack on Hull, and raised ai | “sent yoy 0 a friend @ message to him. He stated that, 





Duke of Bridgewater, great-grandson of Frances Stanley,a jp “ebav 

descendant of on, Duke of Suffolk and Princess Mary 

Tudor. This marriage entitles the Gowers to quarter the 

royal arms, and brought eventually a large slice out of the B >in 

great Bridgewater proper . In December, 1755, the first Fox Bt, 
rsuaded the Duke o Bedford to ask for the office of Lord § ‘YT 2 
vy Seal for Earl Gower; “a great promotion,” says Wal- § “ingd 

pole, “ for so young a man.” In January following there was § 2e ‘ 

a rumour of coming invasion, and Lord Gower proposed that § °Ve2' 

the great lords should go to their counties and raise recruits — °, ® 

for the army, a plan which was adopted and succeeded, he § “th 

himself men. He continued to act with the Bed- 

ford party, holding various offices in the Household until 

1767, when he became President of the Council, and conti- 

nued so under Lord North, until in November, 1779, disap- At 

proving of the continued war with the Colonies, he resigned. 1849, 

“I feel,” said Lord Gower, “the greatest gratitude for the §— toom 



















s00n stop !” entire regiment of dragoons at his own charge. He marriel | desirous as he was of retirement for the remainder of his rr 
I stepped out on the footboard, and, clinging from window | first a daughter of Sir William Howard, of Naworth Caste | life, he could not be deemed a candidate for office; but 800) 
to window, contrived to reach the guard’s car But it | (ancestor of the Carlisle Howards’, and then Frances, one )f| that in the present distressed state of his King and coun- 


and 

was . A torn signal-flag lay on the floor. When I re- the two danghters of Str John Leveson of Halling, in Ker, | tty he was w to serve in any place where he could 
torued, Y bound ten eomen gene © one knew when, where, | and Lillieshall, in Shropshire. Ed his eldest con by ;|be useful. The o: at wes engesly accepied, and on thet same en 
or how he had gone; he had either fallen or thrown ‘himself lady, died before his , leaving, however, a son Thoma, | 1ay, the 20th of December, Earl Gower was declared Lord has 
out. The countess lay swooning on the floor, the children| who succeeded as third Baronet, and who died in the King’s | President of the Council.” In November of the followin 
were crying, the smoke now in through the lamp-hole | camp at Dundalk, in Ireland, in 1689. The estates and baro- {uaz he became Lord Privy Seal, and held this office till 1 the 
at the top of the partition, the panel was hot to the hand. | netcy then devolved on his uncle, Sir William, the fourth Ba- | 0a February 28, 1786, he was raised, on the recommendation ers 
Suddenly the countess rose to her feet, stared round her with | ronet, who was adored as heir by his mother’s uncle, Sir | Of Pitt, to the title of Marquis of the ‘county of Stafford. - He lie 

the 


See 


the of madness, and exclaimed: “O Karl, Karl! He is| Richard Leveson, , in Staffordshire, since one of dial October 26, 1803. 
dead! Karl ia dead; he has fallen.” And out principal seats of the family. This Sir Richard Leveson| ‘The family had now risen by four successive alliances to 4 
the tboard before I could touch her, she either or threw | was the heir of a family which ranked in the of Edward ene DE Ey cee open norm pe 


tio 
“9 
oo 
ess. L the landed of Staffordshire, had_ himself succeeded in the fortune 
I shall never forget the shriek of the countess’s daughter as sharyiod Lanly Ontheriie Dudley, daughter of Alice, Duchess of dl his ancestors. On 4th September, 1785, he married ‘ 
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the - anette Perea ere == 
was of no use, and father heard other'as Mr. Joyce, the great contractor, to whom the safe 
= bg 6 had left Oxford, and gone out a privat screty keeping of agreat portion of the permanent way was coa- 
othe lism, ty and companion to an who held some fided; came up and inquired what was the matter. On the 
ne A Great ent in _ Ameri Miss Letitia redou-| affair e to them, they agreed with Baruett as to 
for bled her but that was the last that was heard ‘of| the closely searching the train, and all proceeded 
. ay Dnul| yeers attec, when my.. grandfather ‘had. been \Joug | to the »post-office tender Ths is usual, was divided in 
ntil. years when my . as was to 
‘s dead, my father since married, m pe three double compartments. first was that from which 
her of my sister long since born, ang my Aunt Letitia rarer ama gegen. te ust emerged, and was, of 
ly resident with us at The ve, my father, in Lon on | course, empty; so was the second; in the nearest division of 
1, business, accidentally ran against a portly the third compartment was an old gentleman named Parker, 
im. her Strand, who; turning round with hurt , re-| well known on the line as a solicitor of Modbury, whose bu- 
mn. vealed the features of the mild Mr. Butterworth of bygone} siness frequently took him to London. The door between 
wer He told my father that his patron had died, leaving} the divisions in this carriage was closed and the line drawn 
te his fortune ; that he had married in South America, but}down. On being recognised, Mr. Parker at once answered to 
Ost his wife had died within a twelvemonth of their union, | his name, and stated that the further division was occupied by 
a that he had come home to settlein England. He asked |two men who had entered the carriage at Bristol, and had 
ne, fm Scotland in consequence. The rejoicings might not have cay Stee Ses Op Ni neve, aaareaene « by saying, “ And—| at once closed the door and drawn down the blind. Had he 
ve. fe been 80 warm it been known that the new English Letitia—is—sh i——?” my father said she | noticed anything further about them? No, he had not. Yes! 
led were er ports dig? Go omaeneec m Sen ted | was—still——but that Butterworth had better see for himself. eet Seeien ramen t ng after them; un- 
00, ao ehiand estates. T were almost completely This proposition seemed to suit Mr. Butterworth entirely. He | perceived by them, he put down his hand and found it to be 
ion by the presence of bodies of clansmen—men who would | should be in Devonshire about the end of the year: he had|a piece of . He cut off what remained on his side when 
nd (neither work, nor depart, nor let rentals rise. The new fami-| business at Exeter. Finally, it was decided that he should | they shut the door, and here it was. Barnett looked at it, and 
ly, convinced that become cruelty, co and | dine on ' New Year’s-day at The Grove, and pass the night | exc , * Bag string, official bag s' without a doubt!’ 
som steadily carried through a process of which was soon | there. One of the re, a then opened the door and looked 
me patter extended to the rest of » purchased of} When my father came home with the news, my Aunt/|into the other div . In it were two men; one of them 
ho fe Lord Reay, the head of the Mackayes. The eviction, th Letitia was tremendously affected. We noticed next morn-| with a Jim Crow hat pares over his eyes, enveloped in ‘a 
a p to individuals, was kindly done, the | ing that a kind of dust-trap of black lace, skewered on to| large thick cloak, was “bee Seen his legs upon the opposite 
or fe old tenantry grants in Canada, and dshire |@ comb which she was in the habit of wearing at the back | seat, and was apparently suffering from the toothache, as he 
rus fe rescued from p tillage, was devoted to sheep-farming. | of her head, had been got rid of, and that she had a mass|held bis pocket-handkerchief up to his face; the other a 
re fe The result, as shown in some recent reports, has been an in-| Of plaits in its place; we noticed that the usual es tall man in a dark Ches' id great coat, was screwed into 
ric. crease of as well as rental and wealth, and the | hemming for the charity children had been put aside, and|his corner of the carriage, and was apparently asleep. 
the je country has no ground of complaint. Whether the clansmen | that a large portion of her day was spent in devouring the | “ Tickets, please!” called out old Barnett, and as the reclining 
te Ie were not in some sense owners of the soil, tenants in common | poetical works of the late Lord Byron, in a Galignani edi-} man raised himself to get his}ticket the handkerchief fell from 
the @@ with their chief, is a moot question which the Courts decided | tion brought from Paris by ar father many years before.| his face, and the railway guard recognising him at once, 
Jo. one way and popular opinion another. Theluck of the Gow-| We noticed—we could not help noticing—how pretty she /| called out, “ Hallo, Pond! is that you? What are you doin 
nd jm ers did not end here. Besides this immense accession of ter- | looked with her bright complexion, her white teeth, her| down the line?” Instead of creas oe question, Pon 
ile | titory, the death of Duke of Bridgewater, in January, | neat little figure, and as the days passed by she seemed to| told the guard to go to the devil; but Mr. Marldw had heard 
ave fe 1808, brought a second. The great landed estates of that| grow more and more animated. One day, however—I re-| the exclamation, and asked the guard whether the man in the 
ike | house in Lancashire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire, with the | member it perfectly, it was the 16th of December, and we had | carriage was Pond, formerly a guard in their service, who 
ler. whole of the canal property, descended to the Marquis, and | boiled beef for dinner—my aunt was taken dreadfully ill ;| had been dismissed six months before on suspicion of rob- 
he (@ thence to his younger son, Lord Franeis Leveson-Gower, who | it was at the dinner-table, when, without the slightest warn-|bery. The guard — > the affirmative, old Barnett’s 
= took the name of Egerton, and in 1846 was creaved Earl of | ing, she suddenly gave a sharp scream, placed her handker- | previous suspicions were fully confirmed, and he insisted on 


Ellesmere, The second uis of Stafford continued to act | chief to her mouth, and rushed from the room. My mother] having both the men (who, of course, declared they were 
with Pitt till the death of the latter, his motion in the House | followed, and so did my sister, but the latter had my aunt’s | strangers to each other) thoroughly searched. Nothing at all 
of Lords in 1804 precipitating the fall of the Addington Min-| bedroom door slammed in her face. When my mother re-| extraordinary was found on either of them, but from the 
istry. He afterwards attached himself to the fortunes of Lord | joined us, she had a little private conversation with my father, | pocket of the carriage in which they had been travelling were 
Grenville, and made a motion on the fall of the Grenville Min- | and we were then told that Aunt Letitia was very ill, and| taking a crape mask, a pair of false moustachios, a bit of wax- 
rod stigmatizing the pledges exacted by the King on the} would probably have to keep her room for many - A)l| candle, and some sealing-wax string. As the time for the 
olic question as unconstitutional. From this time the | sorts of invalid’s delicacies, broth, soups, calf’s-foot jelly, and | starting of the train had now arrived, old Barnett and Mr. 
uis gradually moved on to the Liberal party, and after | ago puddings, were sent up to her, but she did not reap-| Parker travelled in one compartment with Pond, while the 
form crisis, on the 14th eany 1833, was created} pear amongst us, and it seemed very doubtful whether| two railway guards took charge of his anonymous friend, and 
Duke of Sutherland. He died in July following, and he was | she would be able to do so by the time of Mr. Butterworth’s| hus they journeyed to Plymouth, where, on their arrival at 
succeeded by his eldest son George Granville, second Duke, a | Visit. the station, the prisoners were at once taken into one of the 
man of consistent Whig politics, but owing to ill-health of} I must now change the venue, as the lawyers call it, of my | waiting-rooms under Barnett’s custody, while the others pro- 
very retired: habits. He married, in 1828, Harriet Elizabeth | story. At midnight, on the night when Mr. Twinch — teeded to search the carriages for further traces of the rob- 
Georgina, third daughter of core Howard, sixth Earl of| ed letter, the down night-mail running between Pad-|bery. That'was an anxious time for old Tom Barnett; he 
Carlisle, who is alive, and during her husband’s life | dington and Plymouth was within ten miles of the station at} felt convinced that these were the culprits, but if they had 
swayed the t power of the House—a power Spay el Exeter. In the travelling post-office two clerks, with their} made away with their spoil, if ape | were not found the 
her paved ax as Mistress of the Robes, A large - | Warm caps drawn far down over their ears, were sorting let-| identification of which could be ratified beyond a doubt, he 
| As eae go were singularly fortunate in alliances, and the | ters for dear life, one or other of them turning round now and | knew that the prosecution would fail. At last the men en- 
and present Duke, who succeeded in February, 1861, | then and obj old Barnett, the mail guard, who vcca-{ tered bearing a bundle. “Here it is, all right,” said one of 
stand at the head of a family p which includes the Duke | sionally o the window and pushed his head out. to in-} them. 
id. @ of Argyll, the future Duke of , the future Marquis of | form himself of the train’s whereabout, bringing it back al-| ‘ What is it?” asked Barnett. 
Westminster, the Earl of Ellesmere, and Earl Granville. The 


ways with a puff and a snort and an exclamation that the} “A lot o’ registeréd‘letters, most of ’em broke open, tied up 

ord | last is the son of Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, younger son | frost was a “‘reg’lar black ’un to-night, and no mistake.” | in pocket-'ankerchief and shoved under the seat where Pond 

nil. Of the first Marquis of Stafford, who, in the year 1815, was Jory he my Exeter now, all old Barnett’s sacks for delivery | was sittin’.” : 

are y on the floor close by the door, handy for the porters} “ Brayvo!” cried old Barnett,“ brayvo! But have ycu got 

to seize, old Barnett himself sitting on the pile, Peat on his cayeang that can be identified—anything that can be swore 

hands, stamping his feet, and whistling to himself softly the | to?” 

while. With a protracted grind, a bump, and a shriek, the} ‘“ Well, I don’t know!” said the guard, grinning. “I don't 

train ran alongside the Exeter platform, and old Barnett} think there'll be much difficuity in the owner’s swearin’ to 
ushed back the sliding door of the Coyelnng.ene and han- | ‘és /” and he held up the torn cover of the packet which Mr. 
ed the sacks to the expectant porter. But ere the man| Twinch had posted. Old Barnett glanced at its contents, then 

touched them, he said, while his face was ghastly white and be eee his hands and roared with laughter. 

his voice trembled,‘ Lord Mr. Barnett such a smash to- he fact that the postman who called at The Grove as 

night!” usual on the ist of January, brought no letter for my Aunt 
* Smash !” said old Barnett; “what, an accident ?” Letitia, created immense consternation in our family circle. 
“Pooh !” said the porter, “ not that, that would be nothing | My mother seemed much vexed, and even my father, usually 
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he jm created a Viscount for diplomatic s and raised in May, 
tty 1883, to an Earldom as 1 Granville, the family name of 
id, § the old Earls of Bath, whose property, with that of so many 

in Other old families, now swells the great stream of the luck of 
ito Je the Gowers. One more favour was still required to raise the 
ar | stream to its bank, and this, too, was ed. The present 
- ff Duke has been distinguished only for his interest in suppress- 
on- fires, a useful but eccentric taste. He married, in June, 
ver | 1849, Anne, heiress of John Mackenzie, Esq., of Newhall and 
his @ Cromarty, and in October, 1861, she was created Countess of 
rst | Cro! Viscountess Tarbat, and Baroness Macleod of Cas- 
,a | Uehaven, with remainder to her second son Francis, by cour- 


ry fp Mey Viscount Tarbat. In less than three hundred years the | —00 om ow robbed the upmail !” a taciturn man, allowed that it was “confoundedly unfortu- 
he | descendants of Sir Thomas Gower, Bart., of Stittenham, will| ‘‘ Robbed the up-mail!” nate.” As for my aunt, we never heard what happened, but 
he @ bein on of eight Sestngu— Saasmens, Argyll, Lein-| .“ Ah, tender broke open, all cut and hacked, and letters | it was generally understood that she had a relapse. The day 
ox & ser, Westminster, Ellesm: ranville, Cromartie, and Blan- | ll strewn about the floor. You never see such like!” passed on, and Mr. Butterworth arrived ; he manifested great 
rd & tyre, and an te of influence scattered over the three| “The deuce they have!” said Burnett, after a moment’s| concern at hearing of my aunt’s illness, and plainly showed © 


al- — kingdoms such as no other cousinhood in the land possesses. 
as | The direct descendants have been as a race respectable and 
at even useful ; but their fortunes have been beyond their des- 
its & rts, and we must end as we began, by pronouncing the Gow- 
he — &ts the luckiest among the great English Houses. 


pause; “well, Simon, my boy, I'll take devilish good care| that he had missed the real object of his visit. He was dull 
they don’t rob my mail. , clear these bags out, and let’s | and silent, and when my mother left the gentlemen sitting over 
pass.” He jumped down on to the platform, ran to the next | their wine, scarcely a word was exchanged between them, and 

, Which was the “ post-office tender,” a second-class my father was just nodding off to sleep when he was aroused 
carriage fitted up for the reception of mail-bags, unlocked the | by a loud ring at the gate, followed by the entrance of the 
door with a key, saw all secure, relocked the door, and re-| servant, who stated that’ a rough-looking man wanted to speak 





turned to the travelling post-office just as the train began to | to Miss Letitia, and would take no denial. My father imme- 
ti TOO HARD UPON MY AUNT. move. ¥ diately went out into the hall, closely followed by Mr. Butter- 
P At five o’clock on the evening of the Sist of December, Old Tom Barnett had been in the Post-office service in one} worth, and there they found a tall fellow, who introduced 


‘ 1 7 -street ; ’| capacity or other for nearly forty years, during the whole of] himself as a member of the county constabulary, and who re- 
he rome Rayer 4s ee per qovaaheinae Death which “ume hyp omnia nah oer —_ uttered reeee or te sends k fe (apparently reading from some- 
ing- : sgeinst , and, a + disciplinarian himself, he naturally | thi “ . Pemberton.’ 
. ns table in the window, and scribbled off the following felt aR — in be yed nen Pe 4 ae on the “ a 9 a. ~— tn father: “ -_ ill, and in her 
“« Medes part o rother-guard of the up-mail, of whi robbers| room. .I’m her brother; what do you want ?” 
“ Pi oa at aveneet bat that I have been | had taken advantage. Gialceeaei as the train flewthrough| ‘“ Well, sir,” said the maa, Siromniy, “there have bina 
d oe We Ay aietare: olin T send you what you re- theSblack darkness at forty-mile-an-hour speed, Barnett at five- | robbery, and we want the to swear to some of the swag.” 
ds quire. comp: eae am, minute intervals, lowered the window of the travelling-office| ‘Some of the swag?” said Mr. Butterworth. 
rig rie » jand out in the direction of his “tender.” He could} “Some of the swag!” repeated my father. “What does the 
: ‘AYNHAM T WINCH. not distinguish much ; all he could make out (and this princi-| man mean?” _ » 
om This note he folded round the packet, placed both in a| pally from the shadows thrown on the embankments) was} ‘“ Why the man means just this,” said the constable: “ the 
- stout cuvelane, which he addressed “ Miss L. Pemberton,| that the train was, as usual, a short one; that immediately | mail’s been robbed, and ’mongst the things broken open was 
id The Grove, Heavitree, near Exeter ;” carried the packet to/| after the engine came two second-class i then thetra-| this addressed to Miss L. Pemberton. There won't be no 
a pepe roam rigs caused it to be duly register- | velling-office in which he was, then his tender, then a first-| difficulty about her recognisin’ it, I fancy. And as the wretch 
“4 ed, and with the receipt in his pocket returned home. class carriage, and then finally a luggage van. Nothing par-| spoke he drew from a packet a top row of dazzling false 
. ss Letitia Pemberton was my father’s youngest sister, a| ticular was to be seen, nothing at (save the invariable | teeth ! 
y maiden lady of middle-age, kind, amiable, and accomplished, ramping, roaring, and rattle) was to be heard; on they 


A whom everybody liked for her good temper, and whom many | through the darkness, and never stopped until theycameto| ‘Yes, that was the secret of Aunt Letitia’s illness. A year 
or of us younger ones with deep interest on account of | Bridgewater, where old Barnett descended, took his key from | or two before; when nature failed her, she called in the assist- 
t, what we were pl to term “her romance.” For when |his pocket, unlocked the, tender, and—fell back, at | ance of and availed herself of the service of Mr. T winch, 
is pat Letitia ba & girl she was very pretty, and was a coun- | the top of his voice, “ Help !—thieves!—damme, they’ve done] but an accident ae age I on the fatal boiled-beef day, the 
at ty er A and & toast for miles around; she had|me!” At the ery, two ofthe train-guards came running up,| teeth were sent back to their creator, who had the strictest 


and turned their buil’s-eye lanterns on to the tender, into| injunctions to return them, renovated, by the first of Jan- 
-| which Barnett at once climbed. The mail- 0! 80 Mr. Twinch obeyed these orders implicitly; and, had 


¢ | [ess when she chose to tumble head over ears in love with a| neatly arranged, lay scattered in pell-mell disorder on the| not Mr. Pond and his friend selected that very night for the 
d . Butterworth, a fair-haired 4, spooney young man, Who} floor, the Plymouth bag had been shifted from the hook on | robbery of the mail, all would have been well. As it was, the 
had come up from Oxford to read my father during the | which it been hung, on examining it, Barnett found | teeth were detained by the lawyers for the prosecution until 
£ g vacation. Of course Mr. Butterworth res » and | it had been opened, and re- ed but not re-sealed; short bits] after the trial, at w they were produced, and at which 
“ the affair was oem the satisfaction of the lov- yof strings, splotches of sealing-w nd drifting pieces of tin-| my atint was also compelled to appear; though strongly 
ie eré, and the intense delight of my father, who thereby was re- | dered paper covered the floor of the tender, and the window her will. But, when once on her mettle, she behaved 

lieved from much of Mr. Butterworth’s society, and all his tui-|on the farther side—which had been y closed when at sptrit, and gave her evidence with such clearness 


th great 
tion. But when my grandfather, who was what is called | they left Bristol—was open. “They've done me!” roared old | (albeit with a pay ay one she was complimented by. the 


Barnett again ; “but they shan’t escape | they're somewhere in’ and was the main cause of Mr. Pond and his friend 
this train, and I'l have them out!” — lng found filty, and sentenced to fifteen years’ transporta- 


uo peters We gentlemen, one of ‘whom was =! 
nised as Saarioy al ol tea dcsoroas SC cae ocaiprce eek It has ‘never been known to this day whether Mr, Butters 
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WOOD-CARVING IN ITALY. 


‘BY J. GC, WYATT. 






follows is the substance of an Address delivered, some | Prtany 
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_ January Ti 
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| ay ina He seland “his hat, Bor @f caper gh aba poe 
seene of the age totween Bdwart die ursaren ‘and Oe 
therine Parr, was « mass of smouldering embers. Hs; ber 
rbay, be wee $0 eechine ai was Melly. conti 
rec : oe makes i chureh exactly iike te 
‘| ola f 


“What ‘Italy... Michaelangelo, too, in his early years, paid| “I have done it,” seid the Mr. Gobowén, as he ren. 
ponte shes, bases the Hosiery" _ | considerable ior are , and endecned se tared the room ot the Valtare, and found his wife, ss we on 
ta oginicel ans of Lisly, with thoge of other find araclfin de tine of San at Florence, in| still call her, smoothing her lovely hair at the glass, having 
of ‘was always to be remembered that 1498. was little left so pure in style | just taken off her bonnet, 
importation rather Thej as ,there was an > abundance of that which was| “ Yes, I saw the fire,” she replied, coolly. 
. ace, SumMp- | more florid, but scarcely less dexterous, in and éxecu-| “ Youdid?” 
-work, and screens, had | tion. i ‘ * Aye, it isn’t my nature to be idle. I went after you by the 
}perfection before the| The fi of the great halls in the Bort ee 2 Vusiee next To et ey 
to the North of Italy, | were admirable examples of this bold design and florid execu- lovely little church, which I wish ¥ had ed.” 
ea of the thir: | tion, which attained its climax under Andrea Brustolini, while} “ t do you mean?” 
in : oats all over the country there were still scattered massés of ro- his name is the Rey. Mor. 
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produced in the popes Geeeeeaaas ai to be. The school 
dig ne: Esme ies orld anaanee’ never bunditased “hetore 
until some time after the revival of | the es which it presented to the workman in the rea- 


XIV. The French (as well as the Germans, 

Tepresented in this eee et, Sena the 

the Italians'a much purer and 
proportioned = yon? = A ional 

an conventional or- 

nament, it would be difficult to the bulk of the work 


“ The pes, Seen of Histeddfod, te 
‘the register-books in his own house,” 
"vir Gobowen launched’s fearful observation directéd against 


pct ee y. 
“ That sort is of no use,” said his wife, “You 
should have burned . 

“ Of course I would, if I had known.” 


“If” repeatéd Caroliue Gobowen, with » sarcasm. 
“ Stay here, and smoke'your cigars. ‘It is all you are fit for.” 

She'put on her bonnet ‘as carefully as if she was going to 
meet some women whom she hated, and 


was gone. 
A few days afterwards, the Bangor Banger contained the 
sapewing pemaestee — 
“Our fair readers cannot be too cautious what servants they 


e The Rey. Morgan-ap-Jones, the minister 
of Bisteddfod, recently Baw iwaeteerd wo id, who came to 
him with the highest character. Yesterday she dis- 


peared, and the whole of the i ge of the church, from 
; ee 


a 
e. stalls of the} prod ini the reigns of Francis I. and H tL the year 1397 disappeared also. one policeman, the in- 
less remarkable.} The doors from the church of St. Maclou, at Rouen, by t and David Says he thinks it very 
{ pe Greenish seaay Jean Goujon, of which he (Mr. Wyatt) was fortunate in pro- | odd, but declines, at present, to say more. Should anything 
carvings were produced '. vane. that in cabinet ob- | curing casts for the , would sg who reading Ag next month. 
jects very considerable dexteri ype ed. These differed ge yn, the part of any wood-carver of the present} “Well?” said the Hon. Ohirk ees Saban Cay 
from the cotemporary works of and England, mainly | day, sinee, h much dilapidated, in the scheme | after, as his wife came in, with a proud flush on her 
in the amount of marquetry by. which they were adorned; 


Composition ‘they left little to be d The old 
Senet noaie tate . vo Noe f ont ; ot thas she'iatae 

wo of those present e lar 
cabinet iby Barbet. ot 4 









— Florence, in the Great - 
bition of 1851, — competed with the productions of 


brow. 

“'Phat is just the word,” she said. “TI bought some lead, 

wrapped the books in it, and dropped them down the well at 

the bottom of the'garden. It'is said to be unfathomable.” 
“Then the truth won’t get to the bottom of the well, where 


, and | & similar nature of every country. At in 1855, in | she usually lies,” said C 

general decorations in ornamental woods, which, from the {the late Italian Exhibition, and in that of last year, Barbetti| ‘‘ Not bad for you,” said Caroline Gobowen. . 
year 1400 onward, increased and multiplied in the paleces and | still further distinguished himself, and with Giusti, of Sienna,| ‘ Thank you. But it is now my turn to ask where are your 
churches of that n of the arts, manifested the fact that under proper direction the Italians at | wits? Rtg, ade AS Ri 

It was, however, with the t revival of antique art that) present might fairly rival gteat predecessors.. Among| “Bother, so I did,” said Mrs. Gobowen. “Orson is en- 
they must mainly associate the creation of a great school of| the contributions from Rome they would no doubt remember | dowed with reason. There were Mr. Jones, the clerk, the 
wood. in that. country, To Donatello and Brunelles- | door, beautifully carved and enriched with marquetry, for- | beadle, and the pew-opener.” 
chi must be awarded the honour of having first devoted their | warded by the and intended for one of the a ents| “Le diabled ,” said Chirk. 
attention to the production ot real sculpture in wood. }of the Vatican. It was his (Mr. Wyatt’s) earnest that} She her tiny foot impatiently, in thought. ‘ 
Fellow students at Rome, they had er examined all the | they might at least imitate the Italians in a more use| “I hardly escape detection at the rectory,” she said; 

of w than they had hitherto done. 
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BY A REFORMED SENSATIONIST. 
The h 


nech. It commands a view of the lovely lakes of 
or ability, 


soul into the exeoution of the still more beaut 
crucifix, was one treasures of the pre- 
pe in the Church of Santa fiaria ‘Novell in the same 
city. The r ran that, when Donatello went to look. at 


and cheese, which, on catching sig 
turning to Brunelleschi, said, “Thou are to make 
3; ee ke pe aa Pan 


the back d, and the ru e88 
unequalled save in the 

But the young couple heeded it not. 

“The worst dinner I ever ate,” said Mt. Gobowen, discon- 


of Mold below, 


on our wedding da’ was even more disagreeable,” 
5 goo of fea ve lay $0; Pin gate 
en ee ‘isi eatlt Gah 
° what I mean ” was co!) ‘ 
“Te that is the case,” said Mr. Gobow edd 


” 
trymen, only. 
of the two artists. might haye been at that early in their | py 
® career, there was no queation as to the inffnite superiority Do- 
natello ultimately in évery class of his art; and he 
(Mr. Wyatt) knew no master whose uctions were more 





SUCH IS LIFE; A NOVEL OF EVERY DAY. | Something lik 


joneymoon was over, and the Hon. Chirk Gobowen 
and his beautiful bride, née Caroline de Corwen,* lounged lan- 
guidly over dinner a} the Vulture Hotel, Pezmmypyllymy- 


orth American Pampas. 


tentedly. 
“ It is very bad,” said Mrs. Gobowen ; ‘ but I think the dinner 
said her handsome 


en, “it seemsto me that 


“ butif you managéd the parson, I would answer for the other 
three.” 


“No, we'll divide equally; like man and wife,” said Chirk. 
e kindness beamed in her smile fora second, but 
it was repressed.. There was stern work before them. 


did it, that brave, high-blooded yo’ couple. 
The Rev. Mr. Ap-Jones, lured from his rectory ya tip sed 
crane it be would mesh te ieoa ea a cask of illegal 
brandy, if he would fetch it from a neighbo forest, was 
found; a month , at the bottom of a coal-pit, nine 


Bala, and Ellesmere, and with the triple peak of Snowdon in{‘housand feet deep, but without the brandy. The clerk, 
fierce 


Timothy Roberts, set out to Llangollen to see a wealthy 
eleventh-cousin who had sent for him to come to dinner, and 
be forgiven for being = This cousin's dinner he never ate, 
but the fishes of the ate him—how they were helped to 
him an athletic young fisherman, who been consulting 
him about the most killing tackle, might have told, but never 
did. The beadle was found by the roadside, at a spot to which 
he had gone, as relieving officer of Histeddfod, to see a child 
which a beggar-womian, calling at his house, requ%sted him to 
come and remove to the Ouse, and in his hand was a 
metal cup, from a tra flask. The cup had contained 













piss mistake whiskey, and something else, which the coroner of the county 
worthy of stud by the wood-carver the. pr at da. He Lele optamne uabteenr one _ to Br, Aited Tey ud. Wane War te oa aie ew 
excell the art acon-| « ” pener, been rendered superstitious e number 0 
Stmmate lnowledge of the-eflecis to be produced upon the|aman: “ne. ud (he Hon. Mw. Gobowen, with «| 2frts sho had seen in the-old church, wan slzply frightens 
quality of shadows by undercuttings, and the use of reflecting} “ Biest if you are,” retorted her husband; “but never mind | death by a female apparition in white, with phosphoric 
No one, since the days. of the Romans, whose works he so} “ Separate, indeed,” said Caroline. “That would be plea- |B¢ Bight in her own n, and shrieked, “Who stole the 
profoundly studied, had so well s in, giving effect in} sant for me, wouldn’t it? No, indeed, no half measures for | Velvet covered hymu-book ?” 
the lowest Tel Some of his most remarkable | me,” said the beautiful filling her glass with what The four were gone. 
works ly exhibited a greater salience in any from | is called claret at the Vulture, or at all events r as Weare not safe, yet, dear,” said Caroline to her husband, 
the ground than about a quarter of an inch, and yet, by a care- | claret and the best. as they wandered by the silver Severn, at its confluence with 
fal aisiten & ho Sedenee sapere ane Sere ae “ Well, what's your whole measure then?” asked her hus-| ‘be ms Pe, eurened Nai. paeae. me a 
kno exactly where to managed to pro-| band y almost derni : 
cepepooen tof expression and apparent rotundity| «Gur was a mistake. All runaway are. for she Wwas learning to respect her-husband. 
which was almost incredible. Happily, thr the excellent | | am heartily ofyou. T have heard all your yin and These children take a deal of separating,” said Chirk, 
taste and praiseworthy e » Ro » the South | ai) our travels, and—in short, you bore me.’ lau We've burned a church, robbed a parsonage, and 
Kensington Museum now contained an invaluable “7 reciprocate thé sentiment,” said Mr. Gobowen. “TI have | 0! ea | of Anne of four respectable individuals, and yet we 
of the works of Peak ortinn and of his most able Gontempora-| heard all your songs, and your voice is not what I used to can’t sever knot. What's up now I’ a : 
ries, which could be rivalled in no other country of the world. | think it, and really your accounts of all the rabbishing novels Do you not remember, errr wg or were you 
Nee ee esis Daaeie a heme ee ore Tend nave Gisir merit, but they are not partion. | "00 Toe) ICS eae fall of chatie eee oaremO- 
in art. of w were interesting. a to . , \ . 
the author of the.great " gantoria” from the church of “Lats destioy all evidence of our marriage, and go back| .. 9° there were. any one of those might identify either 
Maria Novella, at Florence, now in the South into society. I am stipposed to have been on @ visit to my | fs. } always thought, with Mr. Gladstone, that ties 
Museum ; and Benedetta and Giuliano da Maiano. Because | aunt, Lady Gamdra She will not dare to contradict me,|**¢ % mistake. | Confeund the catechetical brats, This re- 
the. names of a ’ ow of several murders which she committed to get at| Wires tho ¥ 
served to us, it was by no means to be supposed that title, and also the secret of her enamel. You have leen.-| “1 have it thought, silly one. 
any of does it matter where a man bas been ?” Ristéddfod was in some measure consoled under its misfor- 
of monuments w My uncle, the Se for the Buoys and Beacons ws |tunes. It was much talked about, which is joy and delight to 
tery, eS taly,.1 our escapade,” said Mr. “ se I borrowed 4 a provincial place. More, A most benevolent. stranger, at- 
ber, but of their talent and most ; of hundred from him at bat he ‘won't tell be-| tracted Dy the noise of the catastrophe, came and d at a 
which their energies were y cause I am aware of some forgeries he committed in order to ge near the town, and seemed to live only todo good. 
carved screens, become a Minister. Soll is safe. Here’s the marriage cer-| His. a ws of the ol setioat, blie Coal, bras bu and 
cristies and tificate. Tear it, and Pil look in Bradshaw to see how you | eather breeches. a ef ¢ hat, under which his beau- 
tached to many of the pal across country to your aunt's.” tifal white hair fell voluminously on his revered shoulders. 
In were. Ere you a fool?” said the lovely Caroline Gobowen. Money was no object, he relieved the. poor, assisted the new 
covering Wy owned were , the one the 1 wes; sue day ebonts inenth h back, * said Chirk. She was re sarge Bin ed gp ix memneeiel Mingaws 
Ww reply M i > 
{talian household were. x there not w copy of that certdeate a the books of the |#20 Howard in one. Bat the children were his ghief care. 
which served as a settle evee church at pe ov fous He hada barge built, with: andjin this he used to 
or eeae hae, in WON | ‘| “By Jove, yes. “That's awkward.” eS ,the charity children to, delightfu jaunts on the river 
Inter plose of Tasltare, | pp latyte mot sie nto wit «© Ohrlatian’aatie) bus fi | we Ba shool wa “Oty ith Bis Be ue note! 
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January 36, 


“royal Denmark”—'Po be-precise,-we should sdd-that here 
‘j and there a delicate reservation is } muc 


oe tale Tae es Seah dateetng éx. 
tant “nationalities.” The term “separatic ” is banished 
Bat the facts, as they have occurred in rapid progression, 
are to be condensed for reader's study ; and we all know 
-how general principles are pitched overboard, 8 soon as ac- 
‘tion begins. The position; then, atthe opening of the new 
~~) year, was as follows. The Dukeof A: — 2 

© jon one side as a Pretender, and on the other as the ‘legitimate 
ruler of the Duchies—had made a public entry into Kiel, covet. 
a8 the port for German navy ofthe future.-‘The inhabi- 


















3/8nts had proclaimed him Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, with 
- oon, aon and, as the Danish forces had been 
wicker car eter. A ) prudently thdrawn across the Eider. into the Northernmost 
already done justice to the private i e , of the disputed States, when the Federal troops marched into 
benevolence, and the modesty of “be | it there was happily’ no collision. England meanwhile has 
ter and, while I grieve that I have not been permitted to officially proposed @ Conference ef thé representatives of the 
follow his remains to the grave, yet is there something con- sd | Powers that signed the treaty of 1852; which confirmed the 
soling in the reflection, that in & strange country tite Duchies to Denmark, together with one from the Ger. 
an enlightened and intelligent people , manic Confederation. She has also intimated that she 
and appreciate his genius, and who held him hs é will not consent to see Denmark dismembered. _ The 
honour, personally in affection and Emperor Napoleon, as appears -by interchanged letters 
ee eae ne apa: # on to belies that between himself gnd the Duke of Augustenburg, counsels mo- 
feeble but sincere testimon: deration in his accustomed tone of non-committing generali- 
tues of William Makepeace Thackeray. and prominent functions which by no means the ty, not however ni the n. to twi ( 
Gronon Aveveros Sars. [niger pic data ter eanee e ndapem oing oak ut In hs pee Se 


Brevoort House, New York., Jan, 14th, 1864, 


THE FUNERAL. 
On Wednesday, the remains of Mr. Thackeray were laid in 
his own grave in Kensal Green, in the presence of a crowd of 


abl reappearance, whenever she is her mistake in, refusing to take part, in his proposed. Confe. 
thy and eae or Will be welcomed with universal sympa- rence de omnibus rebus, which might have untied this exceed. 


ingly perplexing knot. It is thought that his Majesty would 
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To CoRREsroNDENTS.—A. M. H. You must specify more ex.| construct the map of Eprope. The British Press generally 














etiquette, his too permitted themselves to in ulge setly what you want. takes a grave view of all this turmoil; and in London, as in 
the pany A aA poe myer 2 ef woe her se A —_$_——_—_——_—__ New York, the chances of a general European war grow- thi 
us to sense e ing out of it vassed conf ; ha 
profounderf which secompanies personal ie tnd ire Pua ALBIOW Q pd i: Bay, Pays Sk way. bes 0 - - dit 
eminence, were there.” Mr. Dickens, the greatest English he | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1864, | _ 12 one respect, this entanglement, possesses a strange inter- a. 
mourist, Mr. Anthony Trollope, who, though not a satirist, , »* est for our countrymen, and» most painful one for the gra- no 
will in some limited sense occupy more nearly Mr. Thackeray's cious lady whom.we hold dear as the apple of the pre 
among novelists than any other who is now left us; Between New York and Liverpool.. Queen. Victoria's closest connecti — “ 
. Browning and Mr. Matthew Arnold, who rank amon Before attempting to sort the contents of the European oPROgTORe, 290 nanged on opposite 
our living second only to the Poet Laureate: Mr. mail-bags of the $d thst: we must ted sides, Prominent among the lesser potentates in the crusade las 
Millais, Mr. d, Mr. R. ae Baron Marochetti, and | ™ bags chronicle a maritime against the Danes is the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, her Majesty’s bo 
many other of our artists; Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. G, H. ent just lished, which would have created a brother-in-law ; prominent behind him, among the is ou 
Lewes, and a crowd of critics, as well as man others of great sensation, had it occurred in the days. of the the of Prt the tes s Sremher, W 
and of little, and of no celebrity, followed him to the grave. and Collins rivalry. ‘Well known is it to ail interest. King of Prussia, the father-in-law of her Majesty’s eldest 
Not less than a thousand persons, it is said, were assembled ed Quinn tat : child. On the other hand, the recent marriage between the to! 
there. Every one felt that Westminster Abbey was the true that, B he let twenty years, rapid steamship | Prince of Wales and King Christian’s daughter, and the im- of 
resting-place for one whose name will endure certainly much | ¢# traversing the Atlantic between the above-named mediate instalment of the Princess. Alexandra in th N. 
longer than many of those which now crowd the Poets’ ports Have been essaying, under various combinations of | bh affecti f e : 
Corner, and some of which will ever owe an additional lustre speed and favouring weather, to bridge the distance within the| neo, om? «OF ~her adopted country? give a = 
tothe delicate and brillant insight of the greatest of English ae tes ak: , e Strength and a flavour to the tie between Denmark gnd Eng- pe 
satirists and not the least of English But it is said | SPace Of nine days; and by several among the competitors land, such as are not. always engendered by royal alliances. we 
that Mr. Thackeray would himself have preferred to rest the feat has been nearly accomplished. It remained for Com- Couple this fact with, the natural regard of one maritime ger 
per his own People, and if it be so, public fame should not | modore Judkins, the Nestor of Atlantic steam navigation, to! people for another, and wi j 
be permitted to diminish the sacredness of great ‘taste not achieve it in the Scotia, in mid-winter, clearly and without i/s| me Donen ner ans With the consciousness that we owe a 
vate wishes.—Apectator, Jan. 2. ’ ? ¥ anc without #/¢ | the Danes some reparation—on old but not forgotten scores— we 
or buts. The particulars are given elsewhere; and by them | and it may be imagined that, if the old Court predilections be me 
Tux “ Scorts’s” Exrraonpordny Passagk.—The H: M, | it will be seen that—without any allowance for deviation by essentially Teutonic, there will not be wan wi 
fron Ney Fork on eins Commander, arrived in the Mersey | going into Queenstown, but only for detention there—the run | powerful tay dpe Sarpy Sead St 
from New York on na Mea port she left on the eo of from port to port was made in eight days omente hemes: acd pow . cmntinerion iy Merten oon that we be not a 
December, making the est ‘run on record from New ’ D called to make election, arms in, ! 
York to Liverpool. The Sootia left New York at 11.A.M. on | thirty-nine minutes. The secret of this success was in the —_—_ 


the 16th, and arrived at this port at 140 P.M. on the 25th, | fortunate continuance of moderate weatber, and the absence| Our purely home news, this week, is really not worth ‘a 


of any drawback, or impediment. Probably no fast steamer’s | paragraph. ‘From India, there were no fresh tidings; nor 
log, on an Atlantic voyage, ever showed so small a difference | from New Zealand. From Japan, the intelligence is contra- 
between the best and the worst day’s performance. A good | dictory. By one account, the Tycoon and the Daimios have 
ship then, a vigilant commander, and propitious Neptune, | Come to terms, and their voices are for War. According to we 
have jointly solved the problem of a nine days’ passage | the other, full reparation has been made to our Chargé, and ric 
, | Scross the ocean, with two or three hours to spare. the international wound is skinned over. May the latter prove of 


- the more correct ! ex 

Schleswig-Holstein ; Little Causes and t . 

oe age ing i at | i hey rad wn atc 
7 0 ns for uw 

theory of certain Philosophers—are at watch over the — peace, blandly expressed to the foreign Diplomatists who 
ning with superlative delight, as they regard the North of Visited him at the Tuileries, on New Year's Day. Weare not 
Europe. The life-blood is drained out of Venice; Poland is ie ss a 
the dee; pele! tiety be nee aan, amas ieleaee 

ust; po berty is a by-word throughout nearly the Again the military news of the week be dismissed in 
a whole of the Germanic Confederation—yet the great Teutonic few words—or might be omitted entirely. If events march, 

race smokes the calm pipe of complacency, unmoved alike they don’t march in serried Tranks.—Shells are still thrown 
by the wailing of oppressed peoples around it, and by its own | into Charleston, and an occasional fire in the city is reported ; 
condition of thraldom. Suddenly however, and for the second but the outsiders are-very ignorant as to what actually results, 
time within s brief period, a handful of their cousins, obscure and the insiders are chary of information, at least through ‘the 
dwellers on the shores of the Baltic, lend ready. ears’ Richmond papers:—Some cavalry operations are reported in 
to the intrigues of a purely German Prince, and be- Eastern Tennessee and Western Virginia ; but the details are 
come clamorous for a change of rulers. The Danish yoke | altogether wanting. We read, here and there, that one Gene- 
is a burden to them; they can’t live without such con- Tal is reinforced and that another is moving ; but the sum °to- 
stitutional blessings as their friends enjoy at Vienna or /tal-is next to nothing.—An expedition from New Orleans 
Berlin. And hereupon all Central Europe is aflame; there against Mobile is announced in print; as also that the Conte- 
*| in 9 universal cry to arms ; and ‘the sturdy Germans are will- derates in Western Louisiana are concentrating for a march 

ing to risk their frontier of the Rhine, and to postpone inde-|into Texas.—If volunteering be slack, and thé draft post- 

finitely their-secret craving for a free press and free parlia- Poneil at least to the 1st of March, there seems to be no room 
ment analy seacaiiy te at for which Se Supetes ments, if only the Schleswig-Holsteiners can be put to-donbt that many of the Volunteer Regiments in the U. 8. 
must apply specially for funds. millions would go but a/unon — per with themselves. We say that there: is army, whose period of service is drawing to a ‘close, have re. 
ried in the. broad aspect of all this confusion of ideas, where, newed their engagements for three years. v 
withal to make the imps in question wag their tails in ecstatic Meantime, there is no mistake about the axtmus that per- 
approval; though we do not pretend, be it understood, to offer vades the North, whether it be wintry climate, or 


. . the pas- 
in 9 days 2 hours 59 minutes, and in July, 1857, 
i ma e run in 9 days 59 min. in Spe 
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1G HE ALBION. 2 a 
s of dollars—and this, although the same paragragh re- | is written ts written. We shall soon have diatribes against | the ideal. A work, that pretends to be a work of art, should con- 
cords that the wreched victims were almost starved, in pro-| the negroes for their ingratitude to their deliverers, notwith-| tain substance of its own. Aa'beoktt anould dot base its claim 
sot DOTAR of tre stains of the rebellion,” and were dispos- | standing that some of the good: people of Boston have been | t©.recognition on the quality of paper and the elegance of binding. 
nat ‘ebcediea 5 ‘Meets the phrise_ till one | Chaplita to the Maasach Legislators : {colours ofits scenery. But the Irish drama never is a work of 
% ies of it om var we such this General Averill ‘By the way, Matin ‘one retells 40 walnd how: anal" It aims merely to afflict the soul with a vision of some per- 
has accomplished, in the way of inducing the Western Virgi-|learned clergymen are in the constant habit of telling their |"oafimg teutace ta can Mec nem iuddenly rescued by ® 
to pelieve that the Government they have abjured is | listeners that the war is a mighty parifier, that it assists po ap alah BB age aay 
most beneficent that held » should” not | the.“ cs 9h ae coal ? a pull at his y bottle. This might be 
ever sway. We should not | the.“ higher spiritual development,” and that we are all to| tolerated for 

watt als é ‘alk id ttn | a , once, on account of the pretty scenery and the 
ve alluded incident, were it not a proof that \ come out of it morally improved, as with pockets filled—re- | shocking nervous sensation; but, having been witnessed about. 
of. reconstruction is disappearing, and giving way to that of | membering this, we say, it is strange that theair should be so | tex thousand times, it becomes a bore at last. Drama, itis not, in 
conquest and appropriation. any sense; nor should the writer, or rather the manufacturer of 
such an exhibition, expect it to be admired as such. Mr. Gaylor’s 
“ Connie Soogah”’ possesses merits that lift it, toa certain degree, 

above the level of a mere scenic show ; still, its main 
for™ success is on a strong effect, at the end of the second 
act. The scenery presented at that point is extremely pic- 
turesque and graphic. It represents a rugged chasm amidst 
“The Giant’s Causeway.” A difficult path runs upward 
amid the rocks. Peaks arise, on either hand. The middle 
distance is fall of tumbling cascades. A mist ascends from the 
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Congress, so far as active legislation or lively debate is con-| of them should be connected, not only with office-bearers un- 
cerned, may also be reported as “under the weather.” It is| der Government, but with bright and shining lights in Aboli- 
true that we shall presently hear something more of Mr. Mor-| tionism and the ultra war path. We have no pleasure in point- 
ril’s joint Resolution, offered in the Senate on Friday of last | ing to signs of rottenness in this or that department. The 
week, and referred to the Committee on Relations, | only moral we could. deduce is one, that flies in the face of 
giving notice that the Reciprocity Act is to die the death. But | the clerical nonsense so much in vogue. War is an evil; and 
we do not expect to hear any th'ng more whatever of Mr. Mc- | there is very little good that comes out of it. How can the 
Dougal’s senatorial pronunciamento against the French occu-| trading neutrals now be blamed for making hay while the 


pation of Mexico, whereto was appended a threat of war. The | sun shines, when we find that citizens of the North have been | cavern beneath, and floats away. Night is fallin 

’ . g- Upon this 
Committee, that sits on it, will take good care to stifle it—BSo busily engaged in plying Southern while office- | 8ene, ® young gentleman—the lover of the story, supposed to be 
too Mr. Lane, of Kansas, has been vainly endeavouring to per- m4 bebe 


bearers have been bribed to let the ‘| an Irish traitor—escapes from two murderers, and rushes up the 
suade the Senate, that the price of gold should be regulated at} ere ay 


rocky pass. The villains pursue him, but are shot down by 
Washington, and not in the marts of commerce. The Opposi- the beneficent Irish hero, in the bad hat. For a moment the lover 
tion members of the Caucusian race—the printer will bei kind The “ Chesapeake” Affair: an Imitation. seems in safety. But, just as he reaches the top of the pre- 


enough not to set this word up as Caucasian—have also been It is satisfactory to put on record our belief that, notwith- 
dabbling with the gold question in one of their inform-|%t#nding its many complications, the affair above-named is 
al-conclaves. In the amiable desire to embarrass the | 20t likely to result in any international difficulty or ill-will. 
Treasury, they. have broached the doctrine that the Army | The lew proceedings at Halifax, so far as known, comprise an 
ought to be paid in the precious metal, now at a premium of] *#8urance that the vessel will be handed over to the owners 
fifty-five per cent. They have not yet brought the suggestion here, and the fact that the local citizens, who aided the escape 
before Congress, which will scarcely entertain it seriously,at this | Of one of the accused “ pirates,” have been compelled to give 
remote distance from the Presidential election; though, were | >ail for their appeerance before the Supreme Court. The 
the vote of theArmy in great demand, the rank and file would | story of a Confederate commission does not seem to meet ac- 
have a fair chance of seeing their pay suddenly raised.— Yet, | Ceptance in the Nova Scotian Courts. The only parties who 
distant as the 4th of March, 1865, seems to be, the electioneer- | Will be permanently angered against us, by all these singular 
ing campaign has fairly commenced, and Mr. Lincoln’s re- | transactions and mutual breakings of law, are the Southern bel- 
nomination is echoed from place to place and from press to | ligerents. We fear that they will add this to their already long 
press.—Returning to the Opposition, we note that the Demo- | list of grievances. 

crats in the Lower House mustered numerously on Monday| Efforts have been made elsewhere to play off the Chesapeake 
last, and registered 63 votes against 77, on a Resolution that, | trick; notably in the case of a merchant-schooner loaded with 
both from the personalities involved in it and from its issue, | cotton, which lately put into Belize, British Honduras, under 
ought not to be omitted from our summary. Mr. Fernando| charge of a pretended Captain and crew. The legitimate 
Wood, of dubious fame, moved for a Committee of nine, | fillers of those positions respectively, being American Union- 
to investigate current charges against General Butler for breach | ists, had been displaced by a few daring Southern passengers— 
of official integrity at New Orleans, innumerable frauds in the | embarked without doubt for this purpose—and put on shore at 
N. YCustom House, the Treasury and Navy Departments, | Sisal. But the story leaked out, and the “ pirates” fled. Our 
and in short to deal with “ the general demoralization” that | authorities not only took immediate steps toward their appre- 
pervades the Executive branch of the Government. This} hension, but advertised a reward of $500, by way of stimulus 
was undertaking to cleanse the Augean stable with a ven-| in the matter of arrést. 
geance; but the motion, we say, was outvoted. Some malig- 

ners tell us that the revelations that might have been made » Drama. 

were much dreaded in high places; other some, that though 

new brooms sweep clean, Mr. Fernando Wood could not sia Letting tack upon Ge eaerer ena enee of leith Gomes 


pi he - which it has been my fortune to witness, I find myself impressed ” 
within that category, and was not approved as chairman. | with the conviction that Ireland is al wild sed. dendlein countey, His “‘ Jolly Peddler” testifies to his knowledge of stage effect, and 


Still others again, in their wish that fraud everywhere should of the capabilities of Mr. Barney Williams, for whom it was writ- 
be d wniiiedl : composed chiefly of black rocks and horrid chasms, and densely ten. Mr. Williams, of course, plays the leading part in the piece 
exposed and p' » quote a proverb so surely libellous, | populated with heroes. These heroes are all of one pattern, and | . 4 is gpirited, and emphatic, and at tim ~ 2 
and we would fain hope so unjust, that we cannot presume to | that a peculiarly heroic one. They wear queer garments, especially wah os } Yan ane A rt ee. 
. Mrs. Williams, in a subordinate character. But the acting is 
print it. a i —— rte acuars they are capable of continaoudly | aha. by. Mr. Burnett and Miss Mary Wells. The former is so good 
“Take Black Men.” eeing ey, at the rate of three quarts an hour, withoutget- an artist, that he lends a grace to even thc commonplaces of Irish 
. ting intoxicated ; and their employment is to rescue young women stege rascality, and says “Damnation” as if he meant it. The 
Very few are the predictions that we have ventured—and | from abduction or unweleome matrimony, or to save the valuable | ister, in the part of an insane old woman, exhibits the intention 
we are thankful for it—during the progress of the great Ame- | lives of gallant traitors against the British Government. And | o¢ good art, but vulgarizes the picture with unnecessary exaggeta- 
rican civil war. But, on the 19th of last month, at the close| ‘bey are always successful, hilarious creatures, well fed when the | tion Lunatics do not trail about the floor upon their 
of a discursive article on current events pertaining to this in- |" °f “the boys” are starving, furnished with an inexhaustible | :nees ; and an actress, so generally intelligent and care- 
exhaustible theme, we did break through our customary reti- rear bathe wie SiAwhcetrtvtbmed FS 


ees sche il tenths hile kept walting f ful as Miss Wells, should know that the effect of such 
affairs and dea’ © meanwhile Kep' or feat— un being suggested—is simply disgusting. Mr. 
cence, and a wy specific prognostication. We ex-| ,ajustment. It is not unpleasant—for once or twice—to follow the Gaylar hes given a pal pr to this ied’ ees oun the 
pressed a confident belief that, if the war continued for even} fortunes of sucha swigging, slashing, omnipresent, miraculously ; 


the play, and Misa Wells might, by simplicity and natur 

three months longer, the Abolitionists would take ground that | potential Celt; but, it must, I think, be conceded that the dramas, — joctne both to the onl ——" —— 
it is now incumbent upon the negro to do his own fighting. | in which this species predominates, do not convey a very distinct} And this—passing to another theme—suggests the remark that 
Scarcely could confirmation have been expected within thirty | or s very exalted idea of Ireland and the Irish character. Such, | ¢y)) justice has been done, at the Olympic, to the author, whoever 
days ; yet it may be seen in a Mr. Broomall’s Resolution, pro-|#t any rate, is the conclusion derived from my, OWD| he is, of “A Bullina China Shop.” This is a two-act farce, so 
pounded in the House of Representatives on Monday last, | ¢*Perience. When, therefore, I read, in last Monday’s newspaper, | ephemeral that it will not bear examination, and so funny that you 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, | 4t® new play was to be performed, at Niblo’s Garden, the pro- | are content to enjoy, without wishing to examine it. Go to the 
The wording is so peculiar that we give it verbatim: duction of which would mark “a New Era in the History of the | Ojympic, friendly reader, and be amused! That is the best report 
«“ Whereas the burdens of the Government should be made to | 1*i#* Drama,” I encouraged the hope that comeing like atruth- | 7 can make to you, as to the subject of this piece, except to say that 
fall as ly equally as ible upon all it's count ful picture of life in Ireland would be presented in “ The Connie 


Mr. Mortimer plays the leading part—a difficult one—with great 

c rer tt Soogah.” This was a pleasant thought, a grateful anticipation, | skill, and joyous vivacity. Nor will you be made at all miserable 

pra Bi ddan her ha _ yh, f the country has for) aoomed—alas !—to speedy disappointment, “The Connie Soo- by the antics of Mr. Davidge and Mr. Owens, in the same play, nor 
FOS COMET e er in men or money tO | gah” isa drama of precisely the style to which theatre-goers have 


by the sunny and rkling merriment of Mrs. Wood, as Cousin 
ward the support of the Government; and whereas almost/ been accustomed for years, pervaded by just such a Celtic hero as st The bil at the Olympic is now just what it should be; and 
the only way to get men from that portion is to take black| everybody has seen upon the boards a thousand times, made up of | the house ought to be full every night.—It is announced that a 
men; and whereas for every black man enlisted in the} incidents and eects that areas oldas the hills. Ifthe production | burlesque of ‘‘ Mazeppa’’ will shortly be played, when Mr. Frank 
South some man from the overburdened North may be ex- Se nadie tea anurtee ee era, rh rye of the Irish drama, | Drew will maké his first appearance on this stage. 
e r the on of 0} : m th : 
creche Str een See Seat sO Goals Sap” HE eaten Some Ts “Hi | ret ias es veers tana in aie Got 
; niin ae ie wd 7 Peddler.” Both phrases are comprised in the title of th ey, Fs of th 4 x st Wallack at the fe ms The n 
. comp. e 0 e play. | the e8 e wee "8. e former Theatre, 
pray re aerate the abs pa esl gi ince be. Its author is Mr. Charles Gaylar, a diligent and prolific local dra- | Tom Taylor's play is, by a new arrangement, to be presented dur- 
the full bounty and efathde cific tat : .__ | Matist, a talented and experienced writer for the staga I have/| ing several weeks yet. (I notice that it has been successful at 
f4 a ” by guarantying | heard, by the way—though “I know not if’t be true”—that many | Boston, Mr. Charles Walcot playing Robert Brierly, and at Phila- 
their freedom at once upon enlistment.” The reader msy | jocal critics are accustomed to condemn Mr. Gaylor’s plays be- delphia, Mr. J. 8. Clarke assuming that hero.) At the latter theatre 
translate this curious document as he pleases. To us the latent | canse they are written by Mr. Gaylor. This is manifestly unjust, | no novelty has been presented—unless, indeed, the Widow Green 
drift is clear, even through the careless phraseology employed. | unkind, and unnecessary. A, piece should be judged on its own | of Mrs. Wilkins can still be accounted such. You have never 
Take the black man,in order to relieve the sweating North | merits, or not at all. Tried by this test, Mr. Gaylor’s “Jolly | seen, and probably never will see the part better played, than it is 
—this is the burden of the song; and to us, albeit the enlist-| Peddler” is a good piece of a bad kind. It is neatly constructed, | by this most accomplished actress. Her acting in the scene with 
ment now propesed is to be voluntary, and the: pay is de- |! three acts, and it is emov sthly written, in « dialect of mingled | Sir William Fondlove, in act third, is simply perfect; nor is any 
signed to raise the negro toa level with the White, we hear in English and Irish. It aboimds, too, in opportunities for strong | less praise due to Mr. Mark Smith, whose personation of that anti- 
it the negro’s doom to do the fighting hereafter, as he has scenic effect. Moreover, itss moral teaching is exemplary : it illus- | quated coxcomb and lover is superlatively excellent. 
heretofore done the work, ‘There is meaning in the expression | "*ts the triumph of virtue over villany. Well put upon the MEBOUTIO. 
“ almost the only way to get men from that ion.” “Was it stage—and no piece was ev er produced with greater care than this 


in earnest, or in sarcasm, that Mr. Cox moved to lay the Re- ls pameaternan om aes a ‘dee thin eripes bones Hacts and HFarcies. 
Millais and E. W. Cooke, the latter the eminent ma- 


solution on the table, unless it were amended by “ providing for | hag anything in it. Dives ted of startling accessories, it becomes 
the-conscription of all black men everywhere?’ The House,| mere smoke. It does not truthfully illustrate any existing or pos- | rine painter, have been slested Hoyal the con- 
| yor ideyand Ws wpriajady bag no meds on: the pore of | eat being between Mr. Millais and Mr. aed, between Mr. 


cipice, the heavy villain rushes forth and seizes him. A struggle en- 
ensues. The combatants disappear for an instant. Thentheyemerge, 
still grappling. A moment more, and the unfortuuate lover's 
body is hurled downward over the cataract. All this transpires 
before the eyes of the aforesaid infallible Celtic hero, who has not 
time to avert the catastrophe. At the critical moment, however, 
he rushes up the pass, fells the villain, by a gigantic blow, and 
then springs into the abyss, to rescue his patron and friend. And 
he does reecue him—though the chasm is fifty feet deep, and full of 
jagged rocks—and he bringshim to thesurface. And theaudience- 
seeing this, draws a deep breath of relieved suspense, as the cur- 
tain descends over that scene of heroism. Is this drama? That 
such effects insure popularity to a play does not prove that the 
play ought to be admired and praised by those who have read 
Shakespeare, and the older dramatists, and who, therefore, know 
the difference between substance and sensation. Yet popularity 
is important to the playwright, and there is an obvious, if a short- 
sighted wisdom, in Mr. Gaylor’s ministration at that shrine. He 
has neglected nothing in the preparation of his incense. The 
“ Connie Soogah” smokes with all acceptable and fragrant fumes 
for the nostrils of the multitude. The noble refugee; the infernal 
scoundrel; the sentimental young lady, in white muslin; the 
jaunty Irish girl, beloved of the universally beneficent Irish hero ; 
the weak lord, and the dissipated lout, who is the rival of the re- 
fugee; the murderers and the peasantry,—all are there. When it 
is added that the pivot of the plot is the unmasking of the scoun- 
drel—which leaves true lovers to wed in peace, and makes every- 
bodyhappy—you perceive that all the established conditions of po- 
pularity arefulfilled. ‘‘The Connie Soogah” will undoubtedly be 

for a time. But it is not by such works that Mr. 
Gaylor will silence the voice of criticism. His “Magic Mar- 
riage” —an elegant and pleasant comedy—testified to his talents. 








by a vote of 78 to 61, refused to tabje the Resolution. ’ What 
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the eventing. © | can be held to lave shown was that the Colonel, a hot-tem- 
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disciplinarian, did. not, under v: trying circum- 
Be tat a a 7 Rance cht smut slcommand ahs might and cog 
Veistt ant 2 ret . one. © immense fine id 0: ro- 

seulptor 7 eet iim, | port originated with “his Américain friends. ‘This is the due] cdings is more than a sufficient penalty for harsh Jan gua 
he’ wrote, OT persggror companytity: pe Maree yma. RM cae ape ye Fa tg pe nT pene 
O'Hara Family,” is about to publish ‘Fhe! “te Goop QuEEN,—Queen had the children of| the trial will not’be condemned, as a> initio a, mistake, but 
Town of the Cascades. tlh tock ob tan Gantene tilaes pembled at Christmas, Se ho GHONs rouse eet TE Koes 6 


. , fai & mere result of reaction. Had ‘no trial been held re- 
' Oblate treet Headed sau tee Chest tretine oun one have been ‘almost impossible. Had it been 
members of the royal , the spent the } held in- nobody would have believed in the verdict. As 
distributing the presents to the children, consist-} it is, there has been a thorough and visible effort to secure 
in books, toys, &c, Afterwards she | justice, and the conviction among all soldiers that justice will 
edi vy beta) QE the labourmg men bd pa pe bt A tea temtint bars, Arar 
a ween —— expended.—Spectator, Dec. 26. 

he pab- tho blind and paralytic in aad around Loodon: ines ling 2 : wer 
: people are accustomed to the bestowment of charity during} Our East Inpian N. W. Frontier.—The Calcutta letter 
Obristmas holidays, and their amiable Queen 4 & | quoted in last week’s Albion, was dated ist Nov,, not 
and to the fashion by her bright exam ist, as ‘printed in error.. We add the following ars: 
art. comfort in the relief of sorrow and}“ The advanced pickets on the right flank of Sir Neville 
. Chamberlain’s rear position were five times attacked on the 
New :Intér Bawox.—The Right Hon. Sir Wm. Somer- night ene the 12th (November,) but these successive attacks 


sed under the direction of Major Brownlow, 
hae done the Whigs good service for a quarter of ®/ whose services from the commencement of this warfare have 
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nobly at post, but the resistance of his men was 
: involve his: lordship’s resignation of not secetiand and the picket was temporarily occupied b 
seat which he holds in the House of Commons, ‘(the enemy. It was soon, however, recovered in the most gal- 
oe wit Oo ene in the representation of Can- | tant’ style by H. M.’s 10ist Fusiliers under Lieut.-Col. 

» a areas © general on.—London paper.) yyry. ‘Our loss in these operations was, we regret to say, 
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4 severe; 1 ened a me men being killed, and 1 officer an 
‘ . | Ovituary. 107 mien woun: e enemy's loss was at least equal to 
‘THe Eakt oF CHARLEMONT.—The Fréeman_cortains the] The following are the latest: telegrams published in the 
following interesting reminiscences of the above noble Earl, | Bombay papers : 
whose death has been announced :—* When only in his fifth} “Lahore, Nov. 22.—Another engagement between our 











recent meeting of scientific persons year, he-well remembered the first rising of the Irish Volun-| troops and the Sittanees on the 19th. Four officers killed; 
eae were exhibited, which were po co py Lio Be teers. Like the Prince Imperial, who is now the ‘hope t. Smith end Lieut. Jones, H. M.’s 7ist; H. M. Chapman, 
made toward the close of the last century. A new book | France, the Irish nation regarded the eldest son of the Earl of | H. M’s 10ist; W. F. Mosley, H. M.’s 14th N.1. Total casual- 
of poems, by Victor H is announced for publication. | Charlemont, Some of our readers may have seen anold en- | ties, 119.” “Lahore, Nov. 24—Another severe encounter be- 
“ You cannot stand on one leg so long as I can,” said Beating of a review of the Volunteers in Coll ‘een, com- | tween our troops and the Sittanees. We have lost 8 officers 

& boastful dancer. “ Perhaps not,” replied a by r,“ but| manded by the Duke of Leinster and the Earl of Charlemont, | and 80 men, and 5 officers wounded.” 
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can. Ata recent book in London coe Somes Vannes eae ee oe a on eure side. oo 
’ | He recollected distinctly all the names of Irish his- The 42nd Highlanders marched from Dugshaie, Nov. 18 
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of “Mr. William 's Comedies, Histories, —_— 
and es. Published g to the true Original Co-| tory from’82: At the reunions which took piace at Leinster| for Lahore, ostensibly to join the camp of exercise, but pre- 
e second impression. O ealt binding. _Lon-| House and Charlemont Monnet, thes the centres of| sumably to join the tion against the Sittanees, . The re- 
by. Tho, Cotes, for R. Allot, 1632,” was sold for $113, So| all, the Jajelletts bosuty 926 shion of the metropolis, his| giment was up to its full aenaee io mon and officers, and in 
says the Publisher's Circular ———The marriage of Dr. Stan- Lepdellip poizet, with t pret cheracion of that memorable | excellent health:—It is expected that the 41st will move 
1m. ie new een, of W 1 aty, Agusta, eves. y th Grattan he was, of course, perfectly familiar. | from Seotland to Ireland, and will be stationed on the Curragh 
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he surface in the Mediterranean, not far from Palermo. a man than tous. His Lordship was to the Governor of Madras. 
a course, to haye made more than _ 
fn apannc rer ny go, phen hs Newpling. Gov sy fe So Peg hata eee erat eat aM 
assumed command of it gad pal F080"1 aly, Forbes, Gardiner 2 of | 24th, to be Capt, v Gibson, whoexc. 17th Ft: Ens Ravenhill to be 
gag en pay er Re other celebrities, pas Weoley Uke roby Maney wheatgere 
the remedy is said to be very . At the same time, Navy. 
George cabot Ot Buadon, elwage oaiee indian ee cnet oo Ch orp a o 
’ ’ ou ock at Cha -——The 5 
lately sent 2000 carefully selected books to. the P In- another new iron-plated ship, built by Napier and Son, o 
The et in his native town, Danvers, Massachusetta —_—_—_— , has been tried. The result was not so satisfactory 
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4 . Nicolson as Commodore and Superin- 
tendent at the same Dock-Yard.— Capt. Spratt, who lately 
the a | | Chad Y ewagh: oud ; 2 retired from the command of the Hydra, went home after an 
and al¥ county fb and. need not : honeurable and useful service of 32 years on the survey of the 
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- Mr. Longtellow es ranks as the first of American Baan asane el oe done eee: 

ar rtm dito" ly close que otice of this very pure and. pleasing book, th 

works that are pure and "| by quoting one of its purest arid taost pleasing passages. Tt is 

i largely per 

thus that they do not—as truest poetry would do—deeply stir 

and thrill the hearts of their readers. Such a critic might fur- 

ther object that a few of his poems are;written in the hard hex- er ps 

améter measyre—a dialect of scholarship, ill suited to our lan- This is the poem of the als, 

guage—and that others, like “The Village Blacksmith” or “The et Ge oe 

Two Angels,” are marred by the obtrusion of that didactic ‘Ltig tn Ste Clobdy Vonods Neiarsee 

instinct which is so strong in the author's nature. But here the '~” ‘Now whispered and revealed 


voice of detraction would be silenced in the tumult of earnest 
and hearty praise. It is not claimed that Homer and Shak- 
speare live again, in the person of Mr. Longfellow; nor is it. 
claimed that his verse is utterly free from defects, when 
measured by the artistic standard. But it is claimed, and 
justly, that this poet is a man of true and gentle genius, a 
faithful lover and interpreter of the beautiful, a natural artist, 
whose skill has been matured and polished through educa-; 
tion, a moral teacher, to whom the voice of duty is the most 
eloquent of voices, and who is deeply imbued with the tender 
warmth of pure, human affection. What he pens, therefore, 
has everywhere attracted the eye and the heart of sensibility, 
and thus no poet of his generation has addressed a more truly 
appreciative audience. It may be added that no one has worn 
his laurels with more unaffected and gracious and modest 
dignity. 

These reflections occur to us as we turn the pages of Mr, 
Longfellow’s latest book, Tales of a Wayside Inn, published, 
in tasteful and elegant dress, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, 
of Boston. It is a very enjoyable book, marked by all 
the characteristics familiar to the reaffer of its author’s 
earlier works, though not excelling those works, and not reveal- 
ing any new qualities in the author’s spiritual nature. But we 
have seldom if ever met with a volume 80 void of salient points 
suggesting criticism. It is constructed on a simple and old- 
fashioned plan, and it is executed with unblemished neatness. 
The Tales are seven in number, and are told successively by a 
Landlord, a Student, a Spanish Jew, a Sicilian, 2 Musician, a 
Theologian, and a Poet. These persons are congregated in an 
old inn—The Red Horse, at Sudbury, Massachusetts—on an 
Autumn evening, around a cheerful fire, with music, pipes, 
and punch. Under these genial circumstances, they natu- 
rally tell stories. The author connects these stories by brief 
Interludes, jwritten in octosyllabic measure, and containing 
here and there the most delicate touches, Take, for in- 
stance, the following: 


Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode, 

Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 

Went rushing down the country road, 

And skeletons of leaves-and dust, 

A moment quickened by its breath, 

Shuddered and danced their dance of death. 

And again—the effect of the fire-light, illumining the old 

inn parlour: 

It gleamed on wainscot and on wall; 

It touched with more than wonted grace 

Fair Princess s pictured face ; 

It bronzed the rafters overhead ; 


On the old spinnet’s ivory ke 
It played inedible misiodinn 


Elsewhere is this allusion to the same effect: 
The wood-fire clapped its hands of flame. 
Still another gem is this part of the sketch of the student : 
He loved the ht that surrounds 
Wiese iter haber, boy or anc, 
ere a an 
And ones waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 
And muenty warriors sweep along 
Magnified by the purple m' 
The dusk of centuries and of song. 


Not less terse and finely coloured is the picture of the 
Jew, from Alicant, 

With lustrous eyes, and olive skin 
And, wildly tossed from cheeks and chin, 
The tumb cataract of his beard. 

We might multiply these specimens of the interludes; but 
our space is necessarily limited, and a word is due tothe Tales 
themselves. These are various in character and in versifica- 
tion, but are all interesting. The most thoroughly poetic of 
them is, we think, “King Robert of Sicily.” | Its subject is‘sub- 
lime and affecting, and the poet has treated it with deep sym- 
pathy, and with bright pictorial effect. This latter quality ap- 
pears also, and tofeminent advantage, in the “Legend of Sir 
Federigo,” versified from the Decameron. Batry Cornwall 
has treated the same subject in a dramatic form; but Mr. 
Longfellow’s version is the best that we have ever encountered, 
both for sentiment and picturesque development. Similar 
strength of colour, and with still happier result, is evinced 
in the sombre of “ Torquemada,” and in the fresh and 
quaint and various “Saga of King Olaf.” This latter is full of 
subjects for the painter, The other tales—“ Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“ The Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi,” and “ The Birds of Killing- 
worth”—have been widely circulated, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and in the : 
pieces, grouped ee ae of Pi 
nage,” are impluded in thie volume of alt. ° 


in the current press, and are too familiar to require intro- | C 
duetion to our readers: it should be added’ that’ sévem short |" 
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To wood end field. ss 

Somewhat late for holiday gifts, but with merits that render 
them respectively independent of season, come to us still two 
more of those publications that Christmas usually ushers into 
existence.—The more important, because both pen and pencil 
have contributed to it, is Legends of the Birds, by C. @.. Le- 
‘land, illustrated by F. Moras, and put out by Mr. F. Leypoldt 
of Philadelphia. It comprises, in a thin, square octavo, 
dozen or 80 of antique German legendary ballads, in each of 
which one of the familiar fowl of the air is associated directly 


Jor indirectly with an incident of the life of Christ, with a 


‘point of doctrinal belief, or with some lesson in divine or 
moral teachings. Far-fetched enough the connection often 
‘is; but it has the stamp of olden time and of another tongue. 
Those, too, who know how felicitous Mr. Leland is in grasping 
the inner sense of the German, and rendering it into English 
metre, will take for granted, and rightly, that the original 
loses nothing under his pen. But, asis usual with novelties 
of this sort, the real attraction lies in the artist’s skill or fan- 
cy; and herein they are displayed to singular advantage. 
Each legend has its separate title-page, with a coquettish and 
highly coloured miniature of the bird, set in a moét dainty 
device of arabesques and leaves and flowers. The combina- 
tions of form are fresh, and full of that airy grace which at 
once catches the sensitive eye. Mr. Moras isa stranger to us; 
but as a worker in this peculiar branch !of Art, -he deserves a 
very high commendation. We presume that the designs are 
drawn on wood, and printed in colours on tinted paper. 
The other novelty to which we allude is byno means of a 
erious cast, for its author, Mr. Augustus Hoppin, is widely 
known as a clever caricaturist. In this instance he has gotten 
up, for Mr. J. G. Gregory, Carrot-Pomade, a pretended alpha- 
betical puff of an article so-called by himself, the growth, vir- 
tues, eccentricities, and effects of which, he has portrayed in 
twenty-six very comic wood-cuts. The text, we say, is alpha- 
betical, because it runs on in nursery-rhyme fashion: “A is 
Adolphe with lugubrious grin ; B is the Bald-spot where the 
hair is so thin;” &c.,&c. The text being thus so slight an af- 
fair, all the importance is thrown upon the wood-cuts ; and 
they will bear the test. An excellent draughtsman, and a ca- 
ricaturist of too much acumen to exaggerate, Mr. Hoppin is 
extremely successful in hinting drollery. His frontispiece of 
a Cupid seated on a hair-brush, submitting to the discipline of 
the comb at the hands of a fellow urchin, predisposes you to 
be merry with what follows. 


We welcome, with peculiar pleasure, any evidence of the 
growth of literature in Canada; and we are, therefore, glad 
to record the successful advent of a new monthly magazine, 
called Zhe Canadian Patriot, published at Montreal. It starts 
with the new year, and starts fairly. The first number is va- 
rious as to contents, entertaining, and of a popular chafacter. 
We wish it continually increasing success, trusting that it will 
always be true] to ita excellent motto, and “ utter nothing in- 
consistent with the courtesy of a gentleman, the patience of 
a scholar, and the candour and charity of a Christian.” 








WASHINGTON IRVING’S BLANK VERSE. . 


In the Albion of June 21, 1862, we pointed attention to a 
remarkable passage in Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York, which might be forthwith converted into verse by 
the mere processof casting intolines. Strange to say, a corre- 
spondent of the new and severely critical journal, the Round 
Table, has only now made the same discovery, though the 
work itself has been the subject of innumerable eulogiums 
and comments, whenever the merits of its gentle and lamented 
author were discussed. The affair is scarcely worth mention ; 
but there is one strange point about it. The second dis- 
coverer of rhythm in a well-thumbled bit of prose contrives 
tomake two of his lines, out of twenty-two, limp horribly, 
though, to do him justice, he gains in one case an Alexan- 
drine by the sacrifice. Here are the halting lines from off the 
Round Table: w 
And the rude crash'of hostile arms— 
Doffs from his back the robes of peace. 

a eed 
CAPTAIN SPEKE SPEAKS. 
ban aot Ja sponoar of 
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Lord Taunton - pr the toast of “The Army and 
nay He the oa Sane be far distant when the 
(figh qualities inherent in our soldiers and ssilors 
would be called into action. ose, however, belonging to 

“andings he bo wee while Laterainer A inac- 
were a vent for en and perseverance in 
fields. He needed to look no farther for an illustration 
t gentleman who was their guest— 
to see that the English soldier did 
ad pry a time of indolence and inactivity. 
— was only a specimen of what English soldiers 
e to carve out for themselves in times of peace. Capt. 
had returned with laurels as nobly won as any upon 
the battle-field. Noone who had his book but would 
see his endurance, his ty, and his prudence, which had 
enabled him to achieve the ful victories of science. (Ap- 
plause.) He had felt it a privilege and a pleasure to join wit 
other gentlemen in ep Se Speke’s return to his native 
country and in assuring that during his labours his ca- 
reer was watched with the test sympathy. If he should 
continue to go on to fresh efforts in that field in which he had 
already been so successful he could assure him that the best 
wishes of everybody connected with the county of Somerset 
would accompany him in all his labours, and that when he 
— ad should only be glad to welcome him again. 
ause. 
‘ Sol. Neville briefi mded. for the army, and Capt. Sco- 
bell for the navy.—The hairman then proposed “ The Health 
of Capt. § . 


Captain J. H. Speke, who was received with vociferous 
eheers, spoke as follows: “You may depend oe it, gentlemen, 
that it wasjthe pride both of my county and of my country that 
carried me through my undertaking. (Applause.) her- 
ever I was I thought of home and worked accordingly. (Ap- 
plause.) You all know, gentlemen, that in 1858 I hit the Nile 
upon its head, and in 1868 I drove it into the Mediterranean 
Sea. (‘ Hear, hear, {and a laugh.) But, gentlemen, while you 
are doing me this great honour, and while you are compliment- 
ing me as you have done on the success of my late career, I 
must not omit to do justice to those who went before me, and 
by whose immediate instrumentality the work commenced. I 
have been:accused in the public press of are It 
has been said that’ I ‘have not remembered Beke, who pro- 
claimed to the world that he imagined the source of the Nile 
to lie in the position in which I found it. All this, gentlemen, 
Tyrant; but I assure you that it was not on account of his hy- 

that this work was commenced. It wastwo mission- 
aries, named Rebmann and Edhardt, who first commenced the 
work. . They heard from the natives of Africa, that in the in- 
terior of the continent there was, as they imagined, an enor- 
mous piece of water, extending from the equator over the 14th 
degree of the south latitude, and being about 300 miles in 
breadth. This occurred about the time of the Crimean war. 
One of these missionaries made a map of the country, and, tak- 
ing it to the Geographical Society of England, proposed to ex- 
amine this piece of water and see exactly in what position it 
lay. Healso proposed to ascertain, 1 believe, whether it had 
any outlets, and whether it formed the head-quarters of any 
rivers. The a Society was then at the height of 
its prosperity, and was very desirous that some measure shou!d 
be taken to open up that part of Africa, and especially the lo- 
cality in which this great hypothetical lake was situated. 
Capt. Burton, happening to be in the company of Admiral Sir 
George Back, was accosted by him upon this subject. Having 
heard of Capt. Burton, Admiral Sir George Back preferred him 
to the missionari: g that the duties of the latter would 
interfere with their labours in a grographical point of view. I 
was a tiecessity to Capt. Burton, for I had formerly served 
with him in Atrica, and had learnt the use of surveying instru- 
ments. We went er trom Zanzibar to Kingam, where I 
first heard from the natives that the Nyanza lay immediately 
to its northward, and that it was the largest piece of water in 


the country. They informed us that there were three lakes— 


namely, the Victo ao Tanganzika, and the N’yassa. 
Capt. m exp: his intention of going to the Tangan- 
zika lake, I went there with him, and we navigated the lake, 
but our stores became exhausted and it was necessary that we 
should send for a fresh supply or return. I proposed the 
former alternative, but that was negatived. I pointed out that 
we had done nothing, that the people of England would ex- 
pect something from us, and that we should return only as far 
as Kingam ; but my companion wasill, or, doubtless, he would 
have gone withme. At that time I had discovered the south- 
ern end of the Victoria Nyanza, and had proved that it was 
the source of the Nile, and, as no one had anything to do with 
the discovery, except the two missionaries, Capt. Burton and 
Capt. Grant, who went with me on my last journey. I think, 
having said this much, I have done justice to all parties. 
“Your worthy chairman has hinted at my future prospects 
in Africa, but it could not be expected that he should know 
what I have in view. oor is nothing less than the re- 
generation of Africa. (‘ Hear, and applause.) I believe— 
and I say I believe because I have been only across the tract 
once—that I have discovered a zone of wonderful fertility in 
Africa. It stretches in a line with the equator from east to 
west, and its rigs f Sven | astonished me. I have shown 
that the altitude of the country is between 8,000 and 4,000 


eeeee 


t mountain 
group, which are the rain-bearers for fertilizing the country, 
and the consequence is that Sirus hous the whole duration of 
the twelvemonths there is s fall of rain on an average of two 
to three inches each day, There is a temperature as mild as 
that of this country in summer, and with the moisture, heat, 


aad s Tih, soll combined you eas imagine what the te 
d although the climate is so temperate, it is the 
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thrive so well elsewhere until we have 
time, and have got acclimatized. 
“Bu , in addition to the clergy there ought to be 


Ra ayy y me with authority eman from 
our Government, and who, trading with the kings, would be 
able to put a stop to the system of the slave trade 


diaboli 
(‘ Hear, hear,’ and applause), which is ruining the country, 
and more cpeney these semi-Christians inhabiting the dis- 
trict thro which I have gone. a. It is true that 
these people forget their C ty, but it is still latent in 
them. At the same time those vile traders who, instead of 
purchasing the ivory with beads take many more bullets than 
anything else, and shoot down the ves or steal them 
away, and rob them of their cattle, have rendered the country 
80 insecure that no one can travel through it unless he has a 
force su r to that of the native races. I maintain that we 
are paying thousands upon thousands of pounds in a fruitless 
manner in our efforts to stop the slave-trade there. Hitherto, 
we have directed our efforts principally to running down 
slanets inerinns ash © Sak we cnaie-te de, teething See Be- 
groce to stand up for themselves. (Hear, hear.) The African 
@ very t creature. I have travelled with many of 
them, who, although formerly, when in slavery considered 
themselves the property of their masters, because they had 
been , and would neither kill nor desert them, now 
declare that the degradation of their countrymen who are 
tran into slavery, have so excited them that if a good 
spirit were infused into them they would rise to a man and 
help one another to keep down the traffic. (Hear, hear.) The 
more direct of doingthis would be by organizing an ex- 
pedition in the following way. In the first let there be 
n depots along the east and the west coasts of Africa as- 
Pe eed ey epee gmne ae 
taught the , 80 may t our navi- 
pa let the natives after being drilled be taken acrogs the 
continent of Africa, and shown the positions in which the 
trade chiefly ramifies, and then prevent the merchants con- 
veying slaves to the ports. (Hear, hear.) By this an organi- 
zation would be created which would tend to the entire sup- 
pression of the slave trade. I would engage in it my- 


self if the Government felt inclined to support me in it. pee 


After the depots had been formed, I would take in the 
gate 500 men, a few from each station, and I would then com- 
mence from the east coast of Africa and march across along 
the equator to the west coast. I would, at the same time, 
show those spots which are most advantageous to us ina mer- 
cantile point of view, and which would — the way for asys- 
tem of—I won’t say colonization—but civilization, and coloniza- 
tion will y follow. (Hear, hear.) Thatis a matter which 
we need not dowbt for one moment, for the fact is the negro 
eannot govern his own land, and the land is such that it will 
be the subject of contention before long. Austria has already 
her eye upon it. An Austrian gentleman has gone out there 
and his subject cannot be to discover the source of the Nile, 
because it is settled. (Hear, hear.) He may have gone out to 
certify to the truth of my statements, but they have been cor- 
roborated by my companion Capt. Grant.” ere, hear.) 

Capt. Speke concluded by ing the health of Oapt. 
Grant and also the Seog ety.—T he toast was very 
warmly drunk.— Mr. Dan! Sy apes M. P., responded on 
behalf of the Geographical ty ; andother toasts followed, 
after which the meeting broke up. 


The Captain’s allusion to a charge made against him, of unge- 
nerously passing by the services of others, had reference to a 
review of his new book in the Atheneum,which lays much 
stress on this point. So far, we have seen no other notice of 
the yolume ; and, as it is forthcoming here, we are inclined to 
read and judge of it ourselves, in preference to borrowing an 
article upon it from a London contemporary. 

——_>—___—_ 
FOR LAWYERS ONLY. 

A certain portion of our readers will peruse, with interest, 
the following rules for the. public examination of students 
seeking admission to the London Inns of Court. They are 
approved by the Council of Legal Education, and signed by 
the Lord Chancellor as its Chairman. é.. 

Rules of the Inns of Court. 
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Cortifieates entitling Students to be called to the Bar. 
“An examination will. be held.in next Hilary Term, to 

which a student of any of the: Innsof who is desirous of 

becoming a candidate for a studentship or pero hae 4 





the lec- 


or 


bold’s Griminal eading,’ part 
, Secs. 1-8 ot ‘Larceny,’ ‘ Embezzlement,’ and ‘ C } 
“Candidates for the studentship and honours will be ex- 
amined in 1, 3, and 4, supra, and in—5. The under-men- 
cases, with the notes _ to them contained in 
’s Selection of Leading Cases’ (last edition), vol. II:— 
‘Cutter v. Powell,’ ‘Elves v. Mawe,’ ‘Marriot v. Hampton, 
*Pasley vy. Freeman, ‘Vicars vy. Wilcocks.’ . 6. ‘ Broom’s 
Maxims’ (third edit.); chap. 5.—‘ Fundamental 
ciples;’ chap. 8.— The Interpretation of Deeds and Writ- 
Instruments.’ 7. ‘ Smith’s Mercantile Law,’ sixth edit. 
; Book L—‘ Of Mercantile Persons.’ 8. ‘ Taylor 
(third edit.); part 1—‘ Nature and Principles of 


before Friday, January 1 next, and he will further be required 
to state in writing whether his object in offering himself for 
examination is to compete for a eee or other honour- 
able distinction, or whether he is merely desirous of obtain- 
ing a certificate to a call to the Bar. 

“The examination will commence on Thursday, 
7, next, and will be continued on the Friday and Saturday 
pr me will take place in the Benchers’ Reading-room | ;,., 
of Lincoln’s-inn, and the doors will be closed ten minutes 
oe the time appointed for the commencement of the exami- 
nation. 

“The examination by printed questions will be conducted 

order :—Thursday morning, January 7, at 

half-past 9, on tutional Law and Legal History ; in the 
afternoon, at, half-past 1, on Equity. Friday morning, 
January 8, at half-past 9, on Common-law; in the afternoon, 
at half-past 1,on the Law of Real Property, &c., Saturday 
morning, January 9, at half-past 9, on Jurisprudence and the 
Civil Law ; in the afternoon, at “past 1,a paper will'be 
ven to the students, including questions bearing upon all 

e foregoing subjects of examination. 

“The oral examination will be conducted in the same order 
— the same hours, and on the same subjects, as those 

ly marked out for the examination by printed questions, 
except that.on Saturday afternoon there will be no oral ex- 
amination.—The‘oral examination of each student will be con- 
ducted apart from the other students, and the character of 
that on will vary, according as the student is a can- 
didate for honours or a studentship, or Cesires simply to ob- 
tain a certificate. 

“The oral examination and ? seer questions will be foun- 
ded on the books below-mentioned, regard being had, how- 
ever, to the particular object to which the student presents 
himself for <xamination.—In determining the question whether 
a student has passed the examination in such a manner as to 
enable him to be called to the Bar, the examiners will bp 
pace Movi to the eral knowledge of law and juris- 
P wh 


he has displayed. 

“ A student may present himself at any number of exami- 
nations until he obtain a certificate——Any student who 
shall obtain a certificate may present himself a second time 
for examination as a candidate for the studentship, but only 
at one of the three examinations immediately succeeding that 
at which he shall have obtained such certificate, provided that 
if any student so presenting himself shall not succeed in ob- 
t the studentship, his name shall not appear in the list. 
—Students who have kept more than 11 terms shall not be 
admitted into examination for the studentship. 

“ The reader on Constitutional Law and Legal will 
expect the candidates for honours to be well acquainted with 
the Origin and Progress of our Laws and Constitution, as ex- 
plained in — 8, part 3, of ‘ Hallam’s History of the Middle 
Ages.’—He will expect them to be well acquainted with the 
chapters in ‘ Hallam’s Constitutional p35 Bey ive an 
account of the reigns of Henry VIIL., of Elizabeth, the Stu- 
William IiI., and Anne, with the State trials of persons 
eminent in our reap or remarkable for any -other reason, 
of James L. to the year 1747, with the his- 
tory of the law of treason and the law of libel. 

“ All candidates will be required to know the leading events 
in English history from the Conquest to the accession of 
pene toe to have an accurate ye of the re of 
the Kings, of Magna Charta, the Petition of ht, 
| ape Rights, the Act of Settlement, and the Toleration 


ct. 

“The Reader on Equity proposes to examine in the follow- 
ing books :—1. ‘ Haynes’ Outlines of Equity ;’ ‘Smith’s Manual 
of Equity Jurisprudence ;’ ‘ Hunter’s Thesadntary View of 
the Proceedings in a Suit in Equity, part 1.—2. The cases 
and notes contained in vol. 1 of ‘ te 

Cases ;’ the Act to Further Amend the Law of Pro 
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THE SKELETON AT THE FEAST. 
BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


It is reported of the ancient Egyptians that they indulged an 

eccentric taste for the companionship of a ‘dno at their 
banquets. Divers reasons have been assigned for the intro- 

duction, at the festive board, of a presence so grim and grisly. 

We do not know that the real reason has ever-been hit upon; 
but we think that those are not far wrong, who claim that 
this ee en imaginative people—delighting in symbols of 
the Dark Valley leading to immortal | e—wished, i in Seven 
their brightest moments, to rebuke the pride of mere animal 

existence, with the ghastly and awful token of death and de- 
cay. But, whatever their reason for bringing in this shadow, 

the fact that they did it remains. Hence, in modern times, 
whenever we wish to note the curious contrasts or correspon- 
dences of life—that darkness is the background of light, that 
sorrow is the counterpart of joy, as fear is of hope, etc., ete.— 
we think of the dusky Egyptian, and of the Skeleton at the 
Feast. It was serious, though kindly sympathy, with the mo- 
ral power of this bol, that made the good Vicar of Wake- 
field, in Goldsmith's story, write his wife’s epitaph, and hang 
it in a conspicuous place, for her daily re m9 He knew 
that it would not only remind her of the inevitable end, but 
would stimulate her endeavours to deserve the verdict of ap- 
val thus anticipated. And it was a still thore profound 
pathy with the tragic side of life, a deeper realization of 
the shadow, deepening around us all, that made Thackeray so 
fond of dwelling upon that old figure uprisen from the cere- 
ments of the Past. He has solved the mystery now, and for 
him there is no longer skeleton at the feast, nor darkness any 






























more, 

We have been thinking—and hence this somewhat sombre 
train of remark—of the skeleton that haunts the feasts of Art. 
It is a phantom that all have seen—one that, for a time, han 
on pertinaciously, and will by no. means depart unsatisfied. 
It is the question of utility. In sculpture, poetry, painting, 
acting, and in all the arts that are called ornamental, there 
seems to lurk a wizard’s skill to raise this ghost of uneasy 
doubt. Of what avail are these things, one asks, in a world 
so full of evil, suffering, and want—of wrongs that ought 
to be righted, and of mouths that must be fed? And then, 
up starts the skeleton, and “grins horrible his ghastly 
smile” over the luxurious and tempting viands, while the 
lights burn blue, and the music quavers and dies away. 
Read almost any poetry—“love” rhyming with “above,” 
and “kiss” with “bliss,” to the end of the chapter—and, 
after Finis, there stands your friend in bones? hat is the 
use of all this tinkle, this fresco? Look in at a painter's stu- 
dio and see that bit of canvass, on which yonder strong and 
bushy-whiskered fellow has been labouring, for daysand days, 
to depict a peach, a pomegranate, a water lily, the cows ina 
pasture, or the monarch on his throne. The colonrs are very 
pretty, the object is truly copied, whether fruit, cows, or king. 

ut a hollow-eyed face looks at foey over the easel, and a 
thin voice whispers “ cut bono ?” d so on, from point to 
oa at every feast of art, the skeleton dogs your footsteps. 

e need not multiply illustration. 

Two facts explain the motive of these reflections, and ac- 
count for their presence under the dramatic head. The the- 
atres of this city are every night crowded with people, who 
read, every morning, in their newspapers, that their country 
is bleeding at every vein, under the fierce stabs of civil war. 
One might i é that in a condition so critical, with mate- - 
rial prosperity, happiness, life itself at stake, the lights of the 
play-house would seem to be fools’ candles, and the tinsel of 
the stage an impertinence to all thoughtful men and women. 
For American earth is fat with bodies of American dead, of 
men slain by brothers’ hands, in the awful strife of brethren. 
An immense national debt accumulates day by day. Vast ar- 
mies overrun the land. The safeguards of Constitutional Li- 
berty are assailed. Vice and crime, the children of war, © 
increase and flourish on every hand. Blood is the watch- 
word of pulpit and forum. A conscription hovers, with sa- 
ble wings, over the hitherto undesolated homes of the North. 
Slowly, but surely, step ny sep, the nation moves on to acli- 
max of destiny. This is the skeleton st all our feasts. Yet 
social life was never gayer, and ulation in the marts was 
never more rife. It would be trite to dwell upon the con- 
trast. We note only that, amid this turmoil, the theatres 




















and Tudor’s lasting 


to Relieve Trustees, 22 and 23 Victoria, chap. 35; the to 
Further Amend the Law of Powe, 23 and 24 Victoria, 
chap. 88 ; the Act to give to Trustees, Mortgagees, and others 
cages, cod wills, 28 and 2% Vic, cap. 145; the Act to Hoga 
% w cap. 145; the Act to 
fate the Procedure in the High Court of Chancery and the 
Court of Chancery of the County eof Lancaster, 25 and 
26 Vic., cap. 42 ; the General Orders of the Court of Chancery 
of the 1st of February, 1861, and of the 5th of F , 1861 
(Jurist, vol. 7,.N.8., part 2,.p. 58); ‘Mitford on Pi in 
the Court of Chancery,’ introduction, chap. 1. secs. 1 and 2; 
chap. ——— first six pages): chap. 2, sec. 1; chap. 2, sec. 
2, part 1 (the three pages); chap. 2, sec. 2, part 2 (the first 
ad ee omy 2, sec. 2, BOenD » aD. 8. 

“ T certificates passed a satisfactory 
examination will be Ot wel acquainted with the 
books mentioned in the first of the above classes.—Candidates 
for a studentship or honours will be examined in the books 
mentioned in the two classes. 

“The Reader on the Law of Real 
amine in the following books 
Williams on the Law of Real 
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sixth edition. 2. 







‘Legal and Equitable Ititerests, ‘J. Yanaith on Real and | flourish without stint, that the lamps burn brightly, and the 
Personal Pro , gecond edit., pp. 284-287. 38. ‘ Vested and _ round all in spite of the figure in bones. 

Contingent Y “Stapleton v. Cheales’ ‘Prec. Chan., tis natural # Is it well that we should not care for the 
817; ‘ skeleton? There is an instinct in human nature, which repu- 


pan. Sone Se and the notes to those 








diates, an, siagetber contemptible, all that is not, in some 
useful. How as to the theatres? Do they satisfy the.-- 
conditions of utility. This is a question which—especially in . 
timies like ‘these—must have occurred to many thoughtful | 
If dthe phan- ° 
damnéd - 
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and implants 
germs of love for the Beautiful. Therefo: 
own ignorance that conjuré up the skeleton 
of art. When, at length, we come to kno 
we have struggled with the»phantom and laid it to 
feel the truth of the rds, banishing all doubt of the 
high utility of what in itself is vital with immortal vigour, and 
only seems vain in the reflection of poor pretence: 
Nothing useless is, nor low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and subdues the rest. 

We do not pause to elaborate these views, That were su- 
perfiluous. The reader, who thinks, will understand our sug- 
gested argument for the utility of the theatre, and our 6 
ted protest against the censure of those who, despite national 
convulsions, and what is called “ crucial agony, continue to 
enjoy art and the stage. A man’s patriotism is not necessari- 
ly less sincere, because he laughs with jolly John Gilbert or 

ky Mrs. Wood ; and, if the issues of the future be uncertain 
and solemn and tremendous, we do not know that either man 
or woman can make them less so by w in seclusion the 
sackcloth of self-denial. Whether with faces, or with 
ones, none the less do we walk f to where the 

ow sits in waiting. Let us choose the sunniest path 
then, and, secure in our +. oe love of art and beauty, 
banish the skeleton from the feast.— Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 


ae 





THACKERAY AND THE SHAKSPEARE COMMITTEE. 


The London weekly paper of the 26th ult., from which we 
clip the remarks that follow, makes no mention of Thacke- 
ray’s death. There is something solemn in the thought that 
while a petty and jealous clique was excluding him from a 
post of honour that was his right, he was drawing rapidly to 
the close of his career. 


* * The determination properly to celebrate the day, and 
to raise a tercentenary monument to Shakspeare, arose, as we 
have said, amongst literary men in a literary club, and these 
gentlemen appealed only to their brothers and to the press 
to aid them. Perhaps it would have been wise had they 
restricted their efforts to themselves and to their ‘public ad- 
mirers; but as the movement; grew, not only foreign litiéra- 
teurs of the highest name and vps not only statesmen 
and savans from all countries, but also the nobles of his native 
land, prelates, and dignitaries of the Bench and the Bar, were 
eager to be added to the number of those who should pay the 

t Warwickshire yeoman due honour. This‘is as it should 
. It may fairly be said that the Shakspeare Committee has 
laid the broadest and fairest foundation for its purpose that 
the world has ever seen, and that if it should collapse, or if, 
from so fair a mountain, a ridiculous mouse should be born, 
then the whole of the tlemen who call themselves its 
counsel, and who have seized the reins of the executive, would 
be‘covered with gyn sicvomey Bow peo and that scorn which 
rightly accrues to those “ who “rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” Now, as usual with public meetings, a certain 
cliquism has forced its way into what was once so broad and 
open, and the little senate to which ‘an gbscure Cato dic- 
tates laws is formed of apres go pe perhaps, but of 
men ready to work under one head, and whose united modi- 
cum of notoriety would not disturb the most modest indivi- 
dual. No doubt, as Costard says, these are “very good men 
and very good bawlers but for Alisander—you see how it is, 
*tis a little o’er parted.” The principle of electing a council- 
man who will have to dictate to artists, to select d 8, to 
choose the site, to regulate the expense, and to dogmatize, in 
fact, upon what should be the noblest statue in the world, has 
been that employed, as Dryden*tells us, by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, where, by 

“ Peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert.” 


The most eloquent poets and capable divines are omitted, 
but the most notorious of the unacted dramatists and the 
over-acting preachers are to be found there in spasmodic ac- 
tivi' 


Luckily, the excellent object of the Committee could not 
fail to bring round it the right men, and amongst its 
Vice-Presidents—the Presidency being at present left open 
and awaiting the acceptance of the Prince of Wales—are to 
be found the Dukes of Devonshire, Manchester, Newcastle, 
the Earl of Carlisle, and, what is more interesting to the pub- 
lic, Mr. Charles Dickens, Alfred Tennyson, and Sir Edward 
Bulwer a ge At the last a of the so gers og 
tlle lachryma, it was-very proper weqgeee’ ) , 
Thackeray, peebAee the finest novellat and certainly the most 
scholarly writer of the Queen’s English of this age, by the 
side of three gentlemen, who are proud to be co: 
equals. Of course, many of the very best men at once voted 
for this. But the “council” was too wary for them; it com- 
mands, as it were, the votes of its foreign, general, dramatic, 
colonial, and literary secretaries, for its officers are loyal ; and 
the wire-puller of the concern did not wish—so it would 
seem—Mr. Thackeray to be elected. It was therefore ex- 

lained to the Chairman, Colonel Sykes, that Mr. Thackeray 
had been» several times written to, to join, as an equal, the 
great body of the Committee, and that not having replied to 
any one invitation, his unwillingness to do so was thereby 
manifested. The Chairman then very properly remarked 
that the Committee could not possibly elect a man who was 
unwilling to serye, and the motion ‘for a fresh and proper in- 
vitation was lost. Hence we hear that Manchester and other 
towns, where the author of “ Vanity Fair” is fully appreci- 
ated, are about to hold themselves aloof from the movement 
or to have a statue of their own. Hence a good deal of jea- 
lousy and heart-burning which should never have been al- 
lowed to have crept into so oe & movement. No petty 
lite jealousies. shouldbe for one moment fomented or 
rubbed. into excitement.w 


men. of letters seek to do honour 
Se ee rel 
The whole matter admits of easy explanation, The Morn 
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slight on the Committee. 
explained away, and that the influence of 
who pertinaciously voted for Mr. Thackera: 
, be again put fo: , 
success. In &@ monument to the 
sweetest, and most universal poet, who felt 
gonisms, but extended to all his anaing 

universal” like the sun, surel 
om d be dispensed with, all foolish bick 
ou 
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Important InsuRaNcE Case; Mr. Lixpsay, M.P.—The 
great commercial case, in which the plaintiffs, Mesars. Lind- 
say, the large shipowners, brought an action against the Un- 
derwriters, arising out of the abandonment, in Algoa Bay, of 
the Harbinger, an iron steamer of 800 tons burden, oop 
in the China trade, which had been insured for £15,000, r- 
minated, after seven days’ trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in a compromise. During the homeward voyage the ship 
sprang a leak, owing to a rivet out below what is called 
the “sole . supporting the , and the hole was 

lugged ; but the weather continuing rough, she found shelter 

the Bay mentioned. After refitting, she sailed again, an 

was twice driven back to the same refuge. The last exami- 
nation of the hull of the steamer induced the captain to return 
to England, leaving the ship in the Bay, to consult the owners. 
Thus informed, Messrs. dsay made a claim on the Under- 
writers for the temporary Comege and the claim was com- 
promised by the payment of , and the captain went back 
to effect the necessary repairs and bmg the ship home. By 
the time the captain returned, a frésh leak had broken out, 
and she was oy ore abandoned, the hull selling as so much 
oldiron. The following } summary of the points raised 
by the Underwriters formed the chief features of the defence : 


: 


petty animosities 
erings should die 


“Tn the first place, some dangerous structural injury was to 
be substantiated; and this injury, for the saapent off the ac- 


tion, must be occasioned by the perils of the sea, and not by 
fair wear and tear. In the second place, it was material to 
prove that the injury could not be remedied by plugging, or 
by the use of such appliances as are at hand on every 
well-found ship. In the third place, it was incumbent on the 
plaintiffs to negative the ibility, or at least the prudence, 
of heaving down the Harbinger, so .as to get at her bottom in 
Algoa Bay. In the fourth place, they were bound to explain 
why she could not be taken, either under steam or sails, or by 
the assistance of a tug to Simon’s Bay.” Substantially, the 
defence was that all had not been done that could have been 
done to save the ship, and the Lord Chief-Justice handed to 
the jury a number of questions for them to answer. Some of 
the answers weréin favour of the plaintiffs’ case, and some for 
the opposite side; but, in the opinion of the jury, the aban- 
donment of the Harbinger was not: justified. But so man 
points of law were raised on each side that the parties . 
as we have said, to a.compromise. In addition to the £4000 
mentioned, the Underwriters had paid £5000 into Court.. Each 
party consented to pay his own costs, and the plaintiffs agreed 
to accept £4500 of the money paid into Court. By this-settle- 
ment a deal of litigation has been saved, which, had it con- 
tinued, would have been carried ultimately, according to one 
of the leading counsel, to the House of Lords. The case, 
therefore, proves nothing, notwithstanding the interest with 
which it has been watched by merchants, shipowners, and un- 
ne in all part of the Kingdom.— Wilmer and Smith, 
Dec, 26. 


The Times remarks—“ For the credit of British shipowners 
we cannot but rejoice that the jury did not feel it their duty 
to convict the plaintiffs of a design to defraud the defendants, 
but we may be allowed to express a hope that so exorbitant a 
demand will never again be supported by evidence so incon- 
sistent.” ‘ 

This last sarcasm was not undeserved. Mr. Lindsay shuffled 
most discreditably, when exposed to a searching cross-exami- 
nation. 


Tue Scotcn PEARL FisHery.—A paragraph recent] 
ted in the Zimes from the Scotsman refers to a success 
tempt which has just been made to revive the Scotch 
fisheries. It has long been known to naturalists and antiqua- 
ries that pearls of great beauty and size were at one time found 
in the Scotch streams. Tytler, in his History of Scotland, states 
that so wa f as the 12th cent there was a demand for 
Scotch pearls abroad. Those in the possession of Alexander 
L., he says, were celebrated for their size and beauty. In 1355 
Scotch pearls were referred to in a statute of the Parisian gold- 
smiths, by which it was enacted that no worker in gold or sil- 
ver should set them with Oriental pearls, except in large orna- 
ments or jewels for churches. bee are noticed again in the 
reign of Charles I., when the Scotch pearl trade was consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to be worthy of the attention of 
Parliament. The following extract from An Accompt Cur- 
rent betwiat Scolland and England, by John Spruel, Edinburgh, 
1705 > = they were a. well - ee fs If a — 
be of a fine transparent colour and perfectly round, an 

omy great en it may be worth 15, 20, 30, 40, to 50 rix- 
dollars; yea,I have given 100 rixdollars (£16 93. 2d.) for one, 
but that israrely to get such.....‘‘ I have dealt in pearl these 
40 years or more, and yet, to this day, I could never sell a neck- 
lace of fine Scots in Scotland, nor yet fine pendents, the 
gees seeking for Oriental pearls because further fetcht. 

t this very day I can show some of our own Scots 1 as 
fine, more and transparent, than any Oriental. It’s true 
that the Oriental can be easier matcht, because they are all of 
a yellow water, yet = covet Scots pearl.” 

Oliver Goldsmith, in his Natural History, refers to a pearl 
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d| ceived no communication from Lord Stamford, the 





when, in 1860, M. Moritz 
, & foreigner, -eonceived the idea 
a , ere the fish was 
was not al- 

found pearls in various of the 

ds of who could not estimate their 


the fisheries were revived their price has 
they now fetch prices ranging from £5 to 
was bought by Her Majesty for 40 
Pe ee 
ve e 8 at high prices,‘and 
Mr. U has in mn a necklace of Scotch 
which he values at oo ot 
The process of is 
discovered a bed of the 
to naturalists as the Mytilus 
stick split at 
ter is seized. 


risen, 
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and 
One Scotch 
The 


very simple. The fisher having 

water shell-fish or oyster known 
Margaritifera wades to it with a 
the end between the two parts of which the oys- 

Wherthe has collected a sufficient number he 
opens them with a knife, and ascertains if there is any pearl 
inside. Of course great numbers may be opened without suc- 
cess, and in this respect pearl fishing resembles gold digging. 
The Tay, the Don, the Leath, the Garry, and the Tummel are 
said to abound most in pearl oysters, but it seems they are to 
be found in a large number of the Scotch streams, and more 
especially in those of the north and east.—TZimes. 





Lorp StamForp’s SaLe.—The difficulties attendant on the 
disposal of Lord Stamfprd’s stud, to which we alluded in our 
last, have at length terminated, and Messrs. Tattersall been 
enabled to receive the purchase-money for the disputed lots. 
Having in our last stated the steps taken by Lord St. Vincent 
to enforce his demand for Cambuscan and Archimedes, we 
now proceed to narrate the means by which the settlement 
was brought about, and to their entire accuracy we pledge 
ourselves. Up to Saturday, when Messrs. Tattersall had re- 
were 
unaware of any othe claimant being in the field than Lord St. 
Vincent. On Monday, however, matters assumed a different 
aspect, as they received a letter from Capt. White, stating that 
he had but that instant seen the particulars in The Field of 
Lord St. Vincent’s claini, and that he was on the point of 
starting for London to dispute it, as being the last bond fide 
bidder for Cambuscan, and would tender them the money on 
the following afternoon. This he did in the presence of Mr. 
‘Tattersall’s solicitor, who recommended him not to take it, 
as he had refused it from Lord St. Vincent’s solicitor. The 
matter was then adjourned until the following morning, when 
the solicitors of both parties met at Hyde-park-corner, and 
discussed the question in very warm terms, Capt. White being 
excessively indignant that he should be supposed for. a mo- 
ment to be anything but a bond fide buyer, and complaining 
loudly that he should not be permitted to lay out his money as 
he pleased. Explanations were then made, and in the midst 
of the argument a telegraphic despatch arrived from Lord St. 
Vincent to the effect that he withdrew hisclaim. Capt. White 
Was thus left in possession of the field, and, after certain mat- 
ters of routine had been gone through, he paid over the pur- 
chase money to Mesers. Tattersall, and received an order for 
the horses, which remain for the present at Butler’s. In 
adopting the course which Lord St. Vincent pursued, we have 
reason to believe he acted out of courtesy’ to Lord Stamford, 
and with a view to the best interests of the turf, as recom- 
mended by Admiral! Rous and other influential friends. And 
so ended this memorable sale, which will occupy for many a 
year a conspicuous place in the annals of the turf. The course 
which has been adopted in reference to Cambuscan had been 
generally anticipated by the public, and has /cértainly not 
taken us by surprise. It was known that Lord Stamford had 
backed him so heavily for the —- that he could not afford 
to let him go into the hands of parties who would jeopardise 
his interests. And even now it is surmised that an arrange- 
ment may be made between Lord Stamford and Captain 
White. hether or not this course will be pursued we do not 
pretend to decide, but neither the vendor nor the purchaser 
can complain if the public put an interpretation upon the 
transaction different from that which it ostensibly bears. We 
should not omit to state that Mr. Naylor has relinquished his 
claim to Sloth, the right to which yearling Lord Stamford had 

December 26. 


conceded.— Field, 





A Kyicut-ERRANT In DrpLomacy.—It is not needful to 
know Mr. Colorado Jewett, in order to enjoy the drollery of 
the following extract from the WV. Y. Herald :—“ At Paris he 
had a confidential interview with his friend Napoleon. Jewett 
asked Napoleon for a favour. Napoleon offered him every- 
thing he had in the house, from a dukedom down to a glass of 
brandy and water. Jewett replied that he wanted nothing for 
himself—rare magnanimity !—but something for his poor, 
bleeding country. Napoleon shrugged his shoulders, twirled 
his moustache, thought of Mexico, bowed, and emphatically 
declared that the empire was peace and Jewett’s word was 
law. Then our brave Chevalier demanded that the United 
States should have a seat in the great congress. The Em- 

or was afraid that there was no seat vacant. The Cheva- 
ier blandly remarked that John Bull was not going to come. 
The Emperor danced with joy, embraced the Chevalier, ex- 
claimed that two heads were always better than one, rang his 
office bel], kicked the attendant who answered the bell, and 
ordered that vassel to write an invitation to Brother Jonathan 
on the spot on a sheet of gilt-edged note paper. This invita- 
tion Jewett has borne across the raging Atlantic to deliver to 
Qld Abe, and thus it happens that America is to take the 
place of England in that congress which is to regulate all the 
world and bring about the millennium. 

“ Secretary Seward will now be set upon his legs again. 
He can write more letters in an hour than anybody can read 
in a lifetime, and he will have a splendid chance to display his 
epistolary powers when the great congress is in session and 
America, Mexico and Poland are under discussion. This 
chance is the New Year’s present which the Chevalier Jewett, 
like a diplomatic Santa Claus, has brought our genial Secre- 
tary of State. Nor have the other public functionaries been 
forgotten, The Chevalier has brought Mrs. Lincoln half a 
dozen Balmoral petticoats—a present from Queen Victoria— 
of the style which her Majesty used to wear when she bounded 
up and down the hills, like a stray deer, before. the good 
Prince Albert died. From Eugenie he procured half a dozen 
bonnets—also for Mrs, Lincoln—of the latest French fashion 
and most y trimmed. To Old Abe the French Em- 
peror seut—per the Chevalier Jewett—a copy of ‘ Rabelais, 


























































it be said that no other institution in 
ees half tila seammunity. except the House of Commons; and 
the Speaker does not take so solemn a revenge even on the of- 
fenders against the dignity of Parliament as has been taken 
on the “ Argus.” —London paper. ; 





4 
4 Sxenrrry.—Samuel Rogers (says the Boston 7ranscript) in 
‘ whose ures he was the 


and Fa mee of whom he had read 
recollections in thé strangest wa 
saved from the imputation of M nly by th 
on un ° e 
ovid Ok mental davay. is dee as ot ose 
begins to die, “ like the Lombardy poplar, 
from the top.” A sarcastic wit, when asked if one of the late 
portraits of Rogers was not true to the life, answered that it 
‘was rather true to the death.” From the following s 
related by Dickens in a letter to Washington Irving, it w 
seem that at last he forgot his most intimate friends : 
» You know, I dare say, that for a year or so before his death 
he wandered and lost himself like one of the children in the 
wood, grown up there and grown down . Hehad Mrs. 
Proctor and Mrs, Carlyle to breakfast with him one mornin 
excessively talkative, very quick an 
When Mrs. Carlyle had 
and shone Mg him os Ege agi eri of an 
0 su turn poor old eyes on Mrs. 
Sa Ai orig 
r old finger, said ly) “ Who ?” Upon thi 
Skee antien in, delivered (it is her own story) a neat 
oration on the life and writings of Carlyle, and enlightened 
him in her y me berg: manner, all of which he heard, 
staring.in the silence, and then said (indignantly as 
before) “ And who are you?” 


“NationaL Homocenmty’—Prruars.—In the famous 
letter of Count de Gasparin and his philanthropic friends, to 
which we alluded last week, it may be remembered that the 
“ national hom: ety” between North and South was made 
a strong point. . Hoyt, of Kansas, does not take this ami- 
able view, being the author of the subjoined remarks. 


“J was once, while believing in no other possible deliver- 
ance from shame, for separating our Northern free ns 
Ken are Vie a <~ hich I was humbly professionally 
K n inie, w 

cmpapel, nade me @ sincere hater of the South. I hate the 
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of my government, but as the enemy of all mankind. I hate 


and women of their virtue. I hate her history, and I hate 


that unavenged blood extorted by the lash of the slave-whip. 


rise upon her, and a million of Tous- 
in the habiliments,: of war, and 





institutio: 
South. The trial of John Brown, of 


South to-day, not only as my enemy, not only as the enemy, 


her traditions, for upon all I behold the unwashed stains of 
I have believed, I still fondly believe, that the sun of another 


ite draws 


her piratical institutions, which rob men of their manhood | an 
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game: instead of pla 
should move K to R5; and whethér Black then 
or Q, White’s King advances to Kt 6, and Black we believe must 
ultimately come to grief. ‘ 


“The Hunehback,” and Pompadour, 
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A New Acrness.—Mrs. Winter, of this city, wife of Mr. 
William Winter, the poet,and the dramatic 


ion, has recen’ th 
aeeen kighipmeteatel dieet,ac in 
in Rochester, New 
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addressed a remonstrance to the railway directors ; and it is 
these in 


to be hoped they will sueceed 
of antiquity, which ‘are ly the most 
relics we of a very early and obscure period 
in the history of country.— London paper. 
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Tue Trai or Brstor CotEnso.—Bishop Colenso’s trial 
George’s Ca- 
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d over several days. The 
ee Committee of 
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A CompuiicaTeD Casze.—The Federal steamship Vander- 
returned to Capetown from the Mauritius, and re- 
in Table awe Oct. 27. She then proceeded to 
Peguina, the Confederate rendezvous, and carried away 
of coals stored on Penguin Island, which was an- 
Colony two years since. The Vanderbilt also 
seized the British barque of Cape Town, in British 
waters Oe oe vere bee to have been laden 
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with part of the cargo of the F ie Conrad, captured 
by the Alabama, and converted by Capt. Semmes into a ten- 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. der to the Alabama, and renamed the Tuscaloosa. The Vander- 
pa? edt bef then put a prize créw on board the Sazon, and sent ber to 
SoLvTiox TO Prosixm No. 782. New York for condemnation. The crew of the Sazon, with 
Black. the exception of the mate, said to have been shot by a Federal 
1. Kt to Q6, ch 1. EK to K 6 (a) ptt coy ted alee og Bes and forwarded to 
* Pye ‘ch a oe Table "Bay.—Cape Summary, Nov. 20. 
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Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel 
SAVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &c. 








Concentrated Benzine, pre; by HEGEMAN & CO., removes 
Paint, Grease Spots, &c,, and cleans Gloves, Silks, Ribbons, &c. 

ual os new. ly % cents per bottle. 

editor of the raat & CO., Cuemists and Druaeists, New York. 
profession of the She 
ee he — OHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &c. 
playing Julia, HEG & CO,’"8 Camphor Ice with Glycerine, cures 
, in “ Nareisse.” Moré | Chapped Hands, &c., immediately, and if used according ti 





to direc- 
tions will keep the skin soft in the coldest weather. Sold by 





jo =: ts. 25 cents ; sent by mail for 30 cents. 

highly GEMAN & CO., 8 AND Drveeists, New-York, 
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